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YOUR Conference 
life, if we may 
assume you are 
attending the Na- 
TIONAL 
ENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work which meets 
in Montreal from 
9 to 15 June—your Conference life begins, most 
appropriately, at the Sun Life Assurance Building. 
Here you will be registered, receive your program, 
and any special information you may need. 


The Sun. is a rather important factor in life on 
this planet, and Consultation Center in the Sun Life 
Building, overlooking Dominion Square, will prove 
an important factor in your enjoyment of the Confer- 
ence. Throughout Conference week— 


Consultations can be arranged on this floor. 
National Agencies will have consultation booths 
here, with consultants to advise you on whatever 
problems you may have in their specialized fields. 


Displays interpreting the work of many organ- 
izations will be assembled in Consultation Center. 
Here is your opportunity to learn painlessly what 
social work is doing in its many special branches. 
Here is your chance to discover the latest develop- 
ments in any field of particular interest to you. 
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Literature. An innovation at this Conference — 
will be a special social work literature center on 
Consultation floor. The book and magazine pub- — 
lishers in the social field will assemble for your com- 
fortable examination -all- the outstanding books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals of social work. Many of ~ 
these may be purchased at the Conference at reduced — 
prices. 


Special Features are now being arranged. Since 
they are to be disclosed only at the Conference, we 
will not even guess whether they will include movies, 
puppet shows, talks with leaders in social work, in- 
formal Get Acquainted days. There will be new 
things under the Sun—or at least under the Sun Life 
Building roof. 


The Date Palm will serve once 
again the needs of lost and strayed friends. _ 
Appointments may be made and personal 
conferences conducted in the convenient 
Date Palm corner. 


This Guide to Consultation Center is presented 
in the hope that it may make the special services it 
describes more generally useful, and your Conference _ 
week more pleasant. 
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Understanding the Rank-and-Filers 


By FRANKWOOD E. WILLIAMS, M.D. 


than just a little flurry has been evident for some time. 

The extent of the schism is made clearer by the recent 
organization of a rank-and-file association, with a definite 
statement of principles, and with a professional journal, 
Social Work Today. Probably the most striking thing in the 
statement of principles is the differentiation made between 
“rank-and-file”? workers and executives—all social workers 
_are eligible to membership in the association with the excep- 
tion of executives. 

Certainly this principle is in striking contrast to other 
social-work organizations—the National Conference of Social 
Work, the American Association of Social Workers—which, 
like other professional associations, are led by executives. 
And that has seemed quite as it should be. A social worker 


, | \HAT there is a schism in social work which is more 


or a physician does not cease to be a social worker or physi-- 


cian when he becomes the directing head of an organization 
or hospital. Executives are individuals who have moved up 
in their profession by the excellence of their work, their 
ability to plan and to carry out plans. Their intelligence, 
training, large experience and proved ability make them nat- 
ural leaders and nothing could be more logical than that they 
should play a predominant 
role in professional organi- 
zations. We who have had 
less experience, gladly elect 
them to guide us. 

Can the exclusion of ex- 
ecutives from membership 
in the rank-and-file associa- 
tion have any significance 
other than that of the reac- 
tion of a group of rebel- 
lious youngsters? I believe 
that it can. And any effort 
to explain it on the basis of 


HE cleavage in social-work generations 1s ex- 

plored by a friend in both camps. Not only 
rank-and-filers but executives, case workers, board 
members, social agencies, will find themselves as 
the cast of characters in a series of characteriza- 
tions and conclusions that challenge a profession 
which Dr. Williams states has been developed 
“without a clear social base or clearly thought-out 
philosophy.” This is the first of two instalments. 
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bad manners, impertinence, “rebellion against authority,” will 
get precisely nowhere. When “old-line” social workers can 
come to understand why executives are excluded from a rank- 
and-file social-work organization, the entire situation will be 
as clear to them as the Washington monument. 

But before we get to this it might be well to clear up | 
certain superficial emotional elements in the situation as it 
first appeared. Social workers, and particularly executives 
among the case-working agencies in the midst of the pres- 
sures unemployment had put on them, first were aware that 
something was happening when staff meetings began to be 
disturbed by questions that came close to impertinence. The 
presiding executive, although shocked, could only assume 
that no impertinence was intended—the worker had merely 
been awkward in putting the question. 

Youngsters with no background of experience sweep aside 
well-established techniques in an off-hand, cavalier fashion. 
They assume an attitude of superiority, although it is clear 
that they have little comprehension of the techniques they 
question. This is not intelligent. An intelligent and sincere 
person first would try to understand a technique and, coming 
to understand it, then would bring in intelligent criticism 
that would be welcomed 
and could be used, as it al- 
ways has been used in hon- 
est work, in modifying the 
technique. An_ individual 
who does not behave in this 
way is either unintelligent 
(which cannot be charged 
in this instance) or, feeling 
uncomfortably inferior. be- 
cause of ignorance, he as- 
sumes an attitude of scoffing, 
precisely as do some well- 
understood difficult clients. 
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In personal conferences workers have appeared unfriendly, 
even a bit belligerent. They have not shown the customary 
deference and respect. In every orderly organization there is 
an unwritten code of behavior that has grown up as a part 
of culture and civilization. A younger worker shows defer- 
ence and respect to his superiors. Even if he does not respect 
the individual he respects the office and the authority repre- 
sented, not because of fear, except in exaggerated cases, but 
because that is the way it should be for the orderliness neces- 
sary in getting things done. In the accepted code the superior 
takes the initiative. He indicates in ways understood by well- 
mannered people when he does not wish to pursue a question 
further, when a question is inopportune and is to be dropped. 
He is not open to cross-questioning, is never to be pursued in 
the sense of being “‘pinned down” or embarrassed. It is tacitly 
understood that the command of any situation is to remain 
in his hands. One assumes this code as one assumes good 
table manners and first accepts any breach as a slip. 

Workers in considerable number and in many places have 
appeared who seem not to have known of any such code, a 
code which after all is not just a social-work code but one 
recognized and observed in all civilized society; indeed, one 
of the fine products of civilization itself in making pleasant 
and orderly social intercourse between well-bred people. But 
these workers, while not openly insubordinate, openly ignore 
the code. They seek interviews and insist upon them whether 
it is convenient or not. They are as thick-skinned as ele- 
phants to any subtle intimations (instantly recognized by 
others) that a subject or question is not opportune. They 
tend to take command of an interview and to continue until 
they are ready to quit. They have no hesitancy in cross- 
questioning an executive and of pinning him down to the 
point of pain, in embarrassment through awkward questions, 
through what is being done to him, and through what he is 
permitting to be done to him, with no recourse except to 
become angry and to throw the worker out. But that would 
be to show weakness, if not fear, and the executive cannot 
do that. It is left to him, then, to make light of it all, to give 
the situation a humorous turn and to back the worker out 
with an assumption of amused tolerance. 

But the executive is left angry and, what is more, puz- 
zled. Who are these people? Are they really social workers? 
Is such conduct to be laughed off or not? His first view will 
probably be what the psychiatrist has taught him—that 
these are individuals who, because of conflicts within them- 
selves, find it necessary to blow off; frustrated in some way, 
they must find an outlet in some other, if no better way than 
sticking out their tongues at a superior. The best way, there- 
fore, is to be understanding, not to take such outbreaks too 
seriously, to be patient and tolerant, even sympathetic, as one 
would be to a client; gradually to show the individual that 
there is no need for such demonstrations, that everyone wishes 
him well, that on the whole his work is good and the good 
in his work appreciated, that he shall have every possible 
opportunity for the orderly professional advancement and 
recognition that he desires. In this way a good worker can be 
salvaged in a way that will be helpful both to the individual 
and the organization. The question is one of understanding 
handling until the worker has become a bit more “grown up.” 

A deal of patient, “understanding” handling does not seem 
to cause these workers to ‘‘grow up” very fast. Soon the ex- 
ecutive finds that he is no longer in complete command of 
his staff. Staff meetings, representing at least a portion and 
usually a growing portion of the staff, are held in addition 
to the regular staff meetings. Often the committees appointed 
at regular staff meetings are the least active; other commit- 
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tees are finding fault with methods and techniques, with the 
way the organization is functioning either in general (a 
proper concern of the board of trustees rather than staff 
workers) or in detail (a proper concern of the executive 
with the invited assistance of his staff.) Committees wait 
upon the executive. He wills to see them because, being puz- 
zled, he thinks it best to be conciliatory and sympathetic; 
although his feeling for orderly procedure is disturbed to 
the point of anger, discussing matters with them has the 
flavor of the democratic and that is the better direction. 
What is more, his sympathy for them is not entirely a ration- 
alization. He does have a sympathy for them, probably much 
more than he feels he can openly admit. He is a bit hurt that 
his workers do not see that at heart he really is one of them— 
if only they would not be so disorderly, so driving, so in- 
sistent, so unreasonable. 

Committees point out to him their dissatisfaction with 
their own working conditions, salary arrangements, hours, 
sickness leave, vacations, promotions; they object to the 
working conditions of the office force. Communications are 
received saying, ““We the undersigned demand .. .” instead 
of request. Demands are made over his head to the board 
of trustees. Nothing remains of a code of orderly procedure. 


IF the answer in regard to the rebellious worker was that 
he was a neurotic individual who had to “blow off” and 


‘should be treated understandingly as such, then what is to 


be said of this obstreperous group of individuals? Is it just 
a collection of neurotics who “blow off” together, or can we 
even cloak it in psychiatric sympathy? Is it anything more 
than a number of ambitious and jealous “outs” looking in? 
What ability have they shown that would indicate they had 
a right to be “in?” What evidence that if “in” they would 
do better than present administrators? Administrators and 
executives are developed through experience; what experi- 
ence have these individuals to prepare them for such work? 
Aside from experience, have they the character and the per- 
sonality to stand the gaff of administrative work? Are they, 
indeed, social workers or are they merely clinging to a pro- 
fessional distinction? 

Before answers to these questions can be clear it is neces- 
sary to consider the other side of the situation—the position 
of the “insiders,” who they are and how they happen to be 
what they are and where they are. 

During the period of the 1920’s the predominant trend in 
social work, then in the process of becoming a profession, 
was to center on the establishment of standards of training, 
standards of work, standards of organization membership 
and to the development of techniques of case work. The work 
that absorbed most energy was the development of tech- 
niques and the perfection of training in the use of these 
techniques. The great majority of case workers are the prod- 
ucts of this period. Their leaders are either those who have 
played a part in bringing about the developments of the past 
fifteen years or workers of the previous period who have 
kept pace with developments. 

The social case-work techniques are in themselves excel- 


lent. Need anything more be said? There is this to be con- 
sidered: these techniques developed as techniques. They 


were not formulated around any clearly held social philoso- 


phy; they were not and are not a logical outgrowth of any © 


clearly held social point of view. They were developed to. 

meet expertly and as well as possible certain immediate needs 

in the lives of individuals, but developed without any ulti- 

mate goal in view, except most vaguely, as the early Chri 

tian might have had Heaven as a goal. To say this is not : 
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say that it should have been otherwise but merely to state 
what would seem to be a fact. The world and our knowl- 
edge of it being what it was at the time, it probably could 
not have been otherwise. 
During these fifteen years, social work has boomed ahead, 
_ gradually raising its professional standards, developing and 
_ perfecting the techniques, all within a certain social frame 
_ which was never seriously examined; or, to put it another 
way, methods and techniques were based upon certain social 
concepts which were taken for granted or assumed, never 
closely examined. 

As the standard of admission to training schools was raised 
to college grade there came into the field an increasing num- 
ber of individuals with such intellectual training and culture 
as the American college gives. The culture broadly expressed 
was in the acceptance of the code of the gentleman, good 
manners, good taste, courtesy, consideration for others (in 
the sense of others in the room who may be trying to read,) 
self control (in the sense of not losing one’s temper or being 
sentimental or gushing,) poise, moderation, reasonableness, 
broadmindedness to the point of including almost everything, 
together with a certain appreciation of good books, plays, 
pictures, music. I do not believe the “culture” of the average 

- college graduate of the 1920’s went deeper than this. Indeed 
if the average American college graduate of the 1920’s had 
attained any such degree of culture as this there would be 
no living with the American college today. Any student who 
came to see farther or deeper and to question whether this 
film over the surface of things, both social and individual, 

could rightfully be called culture was an exception and prob- 
ably not many came into social work. 


gp HE intellectual training of those preparing for social work 
was ordinarily quite general. If there was a “major,” for 
whatever value that may have, it was probably in French or 
some aspect of English literature. It might have been in 
sociology with a thesis on the feebleminded or some aspect 
of crime. For the average, even including incidental courses 
of a social nature, there was no real wrestling with social 
theories or social philosophies, no thorough understanding of 
the economic or philosophical background of any social sys- 
tem, least of all the one in which he was living, which was 
assumed, as an axiom in mathematics. The most that was got, 
perhaps, was that there is This Theory and That and the 
Other; that the principles of This are these, of That these 
and of the Other these; the arguments pro This are these, 
con, these; the arguments pro That are these, con, these; 
the arguments pro Other are these, con, these. It all sort of 
balances and cancels and there is no more responsibility. 
Such was the intellectual and cultural preparation of most 
of the present-day leaders and case workers who entered the 
training schools for social work in the 1920’s. Such schools 
did little, if anything, and even today do little, to deepen 
the students’ social understanding. Although all schools did 
and do offer various courses from theory of government to 
theories of social phenomena in their various aspects, these 
are incidental, are not the main courses; the emphasis is on 
social case work and social case-work techniques. In so 
placing the emphasis the schools of social work have been no 
more at fault than all other professional schools, medicine, 
law, engineering, what you will, except that social work 
deals directly with and in a primary relationship to social 
problems, while medicine and other professions deal with 
these problems tangentially and in a secondary relationship. 
If a penalty must be paid for developing a profession with- 
* out a clear social base or clearly thought-out philosophy, then 
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social work will be called upon to pay first. And apparently 
that is what is happening. 

It will be asserted that the leaders emerging in the 1920’s 
did have a social philosophy. Some did, of course, but they 
were of the more or less “‘unstable,” “radical” type and not 
much listened to. They disturbed little the placidity and 
cheery optimism of the other leaders or of the group. Rather 
than a social philosophy based on a trenchant and thorough- 
going study and understanding of basic economic and politi- 
cal conditions, of economic and social forces, these leaders 
for the most part had attained a rather general philosophy 
of life, called variously, but often “the good life; an end to 
be worked towards with such means as good-will, better 
understanding (individual, personal, even when national, ) 
democracy, free speech, liberalism, orderly evolutionary prog- 
ress, reform. This passed as a social philosophy in the 1920’s. 
It can be seen now to be more of a philosophy than an under- 
standing of society. There was no understanding. The ele- 
ments in the structure—democracy, liberalism, free speech, 
reform, good-will—were merely assumed as a part of a cul- 
tural and educational heritage. There was no searching back 
of these words or concepts to see what they might actually 
mean in reference to certain basic economic and social forces. 

In the framework then of this “philosophy of life,” the 
elements of which were generalities assumed and accepted 
without close investigation of controlling factors that ‘might 
lie beneath, the techniques of social work were developed. 
It is at this point we are today, with so many social-work 
leaders confused, wondering what is wrong, and why things 
are getting out of hand. To some nothing has happened and 
nothing is wrong. It is merely that for the moment because 
of disturbed business conditions there is more than the usual 
amount of work to be done, which means merely the exten- 
sion of the already developed facilities for doing it. Others, 
however, are aware that the situation is not just the same. 

The change in the situation lies in this: a considerable 
number of workers have gone beyond their school training 
and have begun to investigate the economic and social forces 
that lie back of the generalities assumed by their leaders. 


Out of their investigations they are developing not a philos- 


ophy of life but a social philosophy. When a case worker 
with a social philosophy (right or wrong) comes up against 
a poorly informed executive with a philosophy of life there 
is likely to be some difficulty and it will not be the case 
worker who will be discomforted. There will be an emo- 
tional display from both sides but an understanding of the 
situation will not come from analyzing the emotional reac- 
tions of either the one or the other. The difference is intel- 
lectual. If the ‘“‘old-line” social worker wants to understand 
the “rank-and-file” worker he will accomplish this, not by 
hunting the personality type to which the worker may be 
said to belong but by canvassing the same intellectual ground 
the latter has covered and meeting him intellectually. 

We may now return to the questions raised earlier: 

Do the members of the rank and file really want a dif- 
ferent social order or a larger place in the sun? 

This group is now on the outside looking in, a strategic 
place for critics. But have they what it takes to stand the 
gaff of large administrative responsibility? If not, does this 
limit them to nuisance value? 

Are they really expressing worker (client) identification 
or employer antagonism? Are they not clinging to a profes- 
sional distinction? 

If there is a strong public reaction against the present 
relief program and against social workers, how will this 
group take the beating? 


Dr. Williams will discuss these questions in a second article to be published in the Survey Midmonthly 


The Lundeen 


Bill in Action 


By EWAN CLAGUE 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 


Wagner-Lewis-Doughton bill, its proponents seek to 

substitute its provisions for several titles of the ad- 
ministration’s social-security measure. Its status as a seri- 
ous legislative proposal comes down to an analysis of the 
costs the plan would entail as against the revenues proposed 
for meeting them. Advocates of the measure set its costs at 
about $16 billions a year. Deducting $4 billions, the esti- 
mated present cost of relief measures of all kinds, gives an 
increased annual net cost of about $12 billions. Using Brit- 
ish rates, income-tax returns work out roughly to $5 bil- 
lions, some of it from incomes under $5000. Thus far I ac- 
cept as correct these figures as put forward by the supporters 
of the Lundeen bill at the Washington conference of the 
American Association of Social Workers in February. Be- 
yond this point, my agreement with them stops. 

For the deficit of about $7 billions a year between cost 
and revenue, advocates of the Lundeen bill have two sug- 
gestions: first, revenue from a capital levy on the surplus 
of domestic corporations; second, that the spending of all 
this money by the unemployed will generate enough new 
business to eliminate the deficit. 

The latest available report by the US Treasury Depart- 
ment on the Statistics of Income shows that the aggregate 
net surplus of corporations at the end of 1932 was $36 bil- 
lions. This surplus consists of three things: cash (bank de- 
posits) ; securities of other corporations; the bookkeeping 
values of land, factory buildings, tools, and equipment. This 
invested capital is not income, as many people seem to think; 
presumably the method of converting it into current income 
would be to assess a high tax in the form of a capital levy 
on these corporations, to force the sale of securities or physi- 
cal assets in the open market. But what investors would use 
their ready cash for such a purpose? Would the government 
take over at present values? If purchasing power, public or 
private,.is not available, the attempt to force the sale would 
simply result in a fall in values without yielding very much 
in taxes. And however much may be obtained in a single year 
by capital levy, this is a process which cannot be repeated. 
The next time there won’t be any surplus to tax. 

The second suggestion raises this question: Will the ex- 
penditure of $16 billions for social insurance in a single year 
generate business revival and substantially reduce unemploy- 
ment? My answer is that under certain circumstances it 
would have a stimulating effect, but not under the Lundeen 
bill. That bill contains practically an air-tight guarantee 
against any net reemployment whatsoever, 

The Lundeen bill provides that “compensation shall be 
equal to average local wages, but shall in no case be less 
than $10 per week, plus $3 for each dependent.” There is no 
definition of “average wages,” and I have been given several 
different interpretations. The US Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and various state departments of labor publish currently a 
figure showing the actual “average weekly earnings.” This 
figure includes part-time earnings, but it could easily be 
computed on a full-time basis. This figure is what the statis- 
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ticians call the “arithmetic mean” and it is the commonest 
form of average in wage statistics. 

Now consider the way in which the Lundeen bill would 
operate. There are in New York City a multitude of differ- 
ent weekly wage rates—$10, $12, $15, $18, $20, $25, 
$50, $75, $100, and so on. The average, let us say, is $25. 
When a man working for $50 a week becomes unemployed, 
he will draw in benefits only $25, or half his wages. Naturally, 
he will seize the first chance to get back to work. But sup- 
pose a $15 man is jobless. His compensation would be $25, 
or $10 a week more than he earns. Is he going to take an- 
other job at $15 a week? Why should he? Under the Lun- 
deen bill, he is entitled to compensation at $25 a week for 
the rest of his natural life, provided he remains jobless. 
Clearly, all workers earning less than average wages will, 
whenever they become unemployed, remain that way. Thus, 
unemployment will increase steadily as long as the Lundeen 
bill is in operation. 

But there is still another catch. If the below-the-average 
workers remain unemployed, while workers above the aver- 
age go back to work, what happens? The average earnings 
of employed workers would rise, of course, and the more 
unemployment there is, the higher the average would go. 
But each time it rises, it creates a new group of below-the- 
average workers, who, when they become unemployed, will 
prefer to remain so. Thus, the more unemployment there is, 
the larger will be the weekly unemployment benefits. 


dBase objection may be made that this is not the type of 
average to be used in computing benefits. Well, there is 
the median, which is widely used in social statistics, and there 
is the mode, which in wage data masquerades as the “prevail- 
ing wage.” But all kinds of averages have one point in com- 
mon—they tend to fall near the middle of a series. Only in 
the most freakish distributions could the median or the mode 
come at one end. So another type of average will not ma- 
terially change things. 

There is still another factor which will operate to swell 
the total benefit payments under the Lundeen bill. Support- 
ers of the bill make much of the fact that there are no 
categories or exemptions, that all workers are eligible. Any- 
one who has studied the structure of the American popula- 
tion must know that there are literally millions of potential 
workers (e.g., married women) who would rush into the 
labor market under favorable conditions. The Lundeen bill 
would certainly bring these millions in, thus swelling the 
ranks of the unemployed and raising the annual benefits by 
many more billions of dollars. 

If unemployment and average benefits rise together in 
cumulative fashion, how long would it take the present eco- 
nomic system to collapse under the slashings of this pair of 
scissors? It is a matter of judgment, but I would give it not 
more than a year or two. 

But long before the economic system had collapsed, long 
before unemployment had had a chance to increase to any 
great extent, the real specter would arise. Any government 
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spending more than its resources in taxation must make up 
the deficit either by borrowing or by printing money. Un- 
able to borrow from the rich, from the banks, or from the 
unemployed, the government could still print paper money, 
and this is what it would do. So the grand scheme which 
is to give us universal social security, and perhaps a new 
economic order on the side, would burst out in a simple orgy 
of inflation. 

To obtain security should be the primary objective of the 
people of this nation at this time. | sympathize deeply and 
sincerely with the motives of many of those backing the 
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Lundeen bill. I should welcome a more equal distribution of 
wealth in the United States and I want to provide some 
minimum of security for every unemployed worker in our 
economy. 

When the Lundeen bill has been rewritten so as to em- 
body these essentials in practical terms, I shall give it my 
support. As it stands at present, it is in the same class as 
those other famous quack remedies—the Townsend plan and 
Huey Long’s “Share-the-Wealth” movement. I cannot sup- 
port a program which is designed to mislead people by rais- 
ing false hopes while courting disaster. 


A New Grist of Social Legislation 


BY MARIETTA STEVENSON 


Assistant Director, American 


HE outstanding characteristic of state social legislation 

this year, as already enacted and as proposed, is its defi- 

nite dependence on federal action. Unfortunately the 
delay by Congress in enacting the Works Bill and the social 
security measure as a framework for state programs served to 
check the states’ willingness to act promptly so that of the 
great mass of bills relating to social welfare that were intro- 
duced into the forty-four legislatures which met during the 
first four months of the year comparatively few became law. 
Some few were passed to become effective when, as and if 
the federal government provides financial assistance, but 
many of the most far reaching and constructive bills died in 
committee or were held in abeyance to wait Congressional 
action. Since most of the legislatures have now adjourned it 
seems likely that many special sessions will be called during 
the summer and fall to take such action as may be necessary 
under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, official title 
of the Works Bill, and under the Social Security Bill how- 
ever it emerges as law. This bill as it stands at present assumes 
the existence in each state of welfare agencies, state and local, 
equipped to administer various forms of public assistance sup- 
ported in part by federal grants-in-aid. Uncertainty as to the 
final form of the federal program to which the states must 
gear their own machinery explains the failure of many legis- 
latures to act, 

Practically every state legislature that has met this year 
showed its awareness of the need of state welfare agencies. 
Some dozen or so recognized that the administration of public 
assistance must be accepted as a continuous function of state 
government and either set up new welfare agencies or at- 
tempted to strengthen old ones. Comparatively few of these 
agencies are comprehensive in scope but they do indicate a 
growing acceptance of responsibility on the part of the states. 
New state agencies have been established in Arkansas, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, 
which in varying degrees relate the administration of moth- 
ers’ aid, old age pensions, and other forms of public assistance 
to unemployment relief but which have not integrated the 
administration of state institutions and other forms of public 
welfare with the new agency. Most of them provide for con- 
trol by a board of laymen but unfortunately two or three 
provide for ex-officio members which has the effect of putting 
the departments under political domination. In a number of 
these same states the law provides for county departments, 
committees, county branch offices, and so on, closely related 
to the new state agency. Oregon accomplished a partial inte- 


Public Welfare Association 


gration by adding new functions of public assistance to the 
already existing State Relief Commission. West Virginia 
added a new division and an advisory council to the existing 
department. New York took the first step in interrelating its 
TERA with the State Department of Social Welfare by pro- 
viding for representation from the latter on the former. 

Emergency relief administrations have been extended for a 
year or two in Connecticut, Idaho, and New York. Nebraska 
has created a State Assistance Committee for this purpose, 
and New Jersey has provided an enlarged membership for 
the council which now has power to appoint the director. 


‘Many of the states have made provision for financing relief 


with appropriations ranging up to $10,000,000. Others have 
provided for special taxes, such as an inheritance tax in 
Nebraska and an income tax in Wisconsin, while still others 
have resorted to state bond issues or to authorizing counties 
to issue bonds. 

Social security legislation has been extremely popular. 
Hundreds of old-age pension bills have been introduced and 
many concerned with unemployment insurance. Arkansas has 
again created an old-age pension system after its courts 
declared an earlier act unconstitutional. Colorado, Montana, 
Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming have amended their old- 
age statutes to meet the proposed requirements of the social 
security bill. Several of these change their residential require- 
ments of ten or fifteen years to the five years stipulated in the 
federal bill and lower the eligibility age to sixty-five years. 

Two states, New York and Washington, have enacted un- 
employment insurance legislation conforming fairly closely 
to the proposals of the President’s Committee on Economic 
Security. The New York statute provides for a central state 
reserve pool and for benefits limited to $15 a week, for a 
period of sixteen weeks. Benefits will start in 1937, although 
the act goes into effect March 1, 1936, regardless of federal 
legislation. The statute is designed to synchronize with the 
federal plan if it becomes operative. The Washington act fol- 
lows the New York pattern. A new Utah statute provides 
for employer reserve accounts, following the Wisconsin plan. 

Blind pension legislation has been enacted in several states, 
Indiana and Wyoming having created new systems, and 
Washington amended its old act to make the eligibility re- 
quirements broader. 

The child labor amendment has continued to make progress 
with Idaho, Indiana, Utah, and Wyoming ratifying during 
the 1935 sessions. This brings to twenty-four the total ratifi- 
cations to date. 

In the field of child welfare there is a definite tendency to 
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broaden the provisions of the mothers’ pension acts, due in 
part at least to the broad terms of the social security bill 
which includes federal grants-in-aid to states providing ‘“‘for 
aid to dependent children.” 

Closely related to the fields of welfare and relief, and 
directly affecting them, are statutory provisions for state 
employment service, public works projects, state planning, 
and other provisions relating to labor. The unemployment 
insurance section of the social security bill makes certification 
for payment to any state dependent upon its provision for 
individual payments through public employment offices. This 
partially explains the acceptance by seven states of the Wag- 
ner-Peyser cooperative arrangement during the current 1935 
session. Arizona has placed the administration of the act in 
a newly created division of employment within the Board of 
State Institutions. Both Nevada and North Carolina have 
designated the State Department of Labor, while Vermont 
has created a new division for employment service under the 
direction of the Commissioner of Finance. Indiana is using 
the Governor’s Commission on Unemployment. South Dakota 
has created an entirely separate employment agency, and 
Georgia has provided for a director of employment. Thus, 
since the Wagner-Peyser act became law in 1933, a total of 
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eighteen states have provided the necessary pers of 


cooperation. 

Bills empowering local governmental units to accept fed- 
eral grants for public works projects and to issue bonds for 
financing, have been enacted in Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, 


Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, Washing- 


ton, and West Virginia. 

A significant and far-reaching development in recent legis- 
lation is statutory provision for state planning boards. The 
National Resources Board, created by Presidential executive 
order in 1934, requested states to set up such boards. The 
governors of forty-two states complied, with the legislatures 
of five states later giving these appointed boards legal status. 
This year Alabama, Maine, New York, New Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island have established planning boards, while 
Tennessee has authorized municipalities to organize them. 

As the situation stands in these last weeks of April the 
legislative record is more notable for its intent—for recog- 
nition of responsibility and for willingness to cooperate with 
federal proposals,—than for actual achievements. But, as- 
suming a federal social security program, there may be by the 
end of the year with all the regular and the anticipated spe- 
cial sessions adjourned quite another story to tell. 


Social Workers Look ‘Toward Montreal 


ORE than ever to learn and more to distract, as 
M much to do, to hear and to eat! The prospective 

conference-goer draws a gusty anticipatory sigh as 
he looks toward Montreal, the week of June 9-15, when 
feet, ears, eyes, yes, and stomach, will be called upon to do 
their utmost for the cause—the 1935 National Conference 
of Social Work. There have been reorganizations in pro- 
gram plan, aiming at unity with elasticity, and preventive 
measures for drastic reduction in the birthrate of meetings. 
However, the sum total of gatherings already scheduled will 
keep the ambitious running in’ circles. 

A typical Tuesday from 1934’s conference, placed along- 
side 1935’s Tuesday, as seen in the advance program, tells 
a graphic story of Why the National Conference Seems So 
Big. Tuesday, 1934, in the Kansas City bee-hive saw forty- 
eight different meetings. Three sections and eleven divisions 
of the conference proper and forty-two special and associate 
groups had a hand in that output. Tuesday, 1935, shows a 
not too staggering reduction to thirty-nine meetings, repre- 
senting the new four-section conference plan and forty-six 
special and associate groups. Outstanding improvement in 
organization is promised in the scrapping of the cumbersome 
section and division organization in favor of four general 
omnibus sections: social case work, social group work, com- 
munity organization and social action. Each of the new sec- 
tions will hold six sessions. Each, also, devotes at least one 
of these sessions to a series of concurrent group meetings. 

General sessions, for which all speakers are not yet an- 
chored, tend strongly towards fundamentals. The social or- 
der and economics weigh heavier than unemployment relief, 
or even security. Those who have been entertaining visions 
of Montreal’s night life should be forewarned that general 
sessions nearly all seem to be “musts.”’ They include, at pres- 
ent writing: June 9, Katherine F. Lenroot’s it emidenetal 
address on The Purposes of Social Work as Tests of the 
Social Order; June 10, The Outlook for Economic and So- 
cial Security in Great Britain, Sir Francis Floud, British 
high commissioner to Canada; in America, Hon. Frances 


Perkins, secretary of labor; June 11, Social Work and the . 


Economic Crisis, Mary van Kleeck; A Review of the Pros- 
pects and Accomplishments for Social Justice in the United 
States, Paul Douglas; June 14, Accomplishments and Pros- 
pects for World Peace, Hon. Raoul Dandourand, president 
of University of Montreal, former president League of 
Nations; June 15, Qualities and Responsibilities of Individ- 
ual Citizenship in the New Order, Gregory Vlastos,-Queens 
University, Ontario. 

The presiderit’s reception, Wednesday night, and After 
Hours, by the Social Work Publicity Council, after Thurs- 
day night’s group dinners, are “musts” on the calendar. 

Mass eating still flourishes, but is concentrated during 
the official conference week, in sixteen special luncheons on 
Wednesday, a scattering of them on Friday, eleven special 
dinners on Thursday, and a conference luncheon on Satur- 
day. No conference dinner is scheduled. 

Howard R. Knight, National Conference secretary, re- 
ports that physical arragements at Montreal are promising. 
Exhibits, loafing space, daily tea service, and general head- 
quarters, where everyone will have to go for registration, 
will be in a building of their own. This locale, to be known 
as the Consultation Center, will offer virtually every known 
service of information and aid. Exhibitors, in particular, 
are bending every effort to make it attractive enough to draw 
many repeat visits. Hotels and churches, which will house 
most of the conference meetings, are clustered in a fairly 
compact neighborhood. Evening sessions will be held at The 
Forum, which is comparatively near the center of things. 

Those who count chatting with friends and seeing the 
sights among conference essentials will have to depend on 
luncheons (except Wednesday,) quick dinners (except 
Thursday,) Wednesday afternoon (if they are lucky,) and 
playing hookey. What with conferring, brushing up a social 
worker’s French and seeing Montreal, and Quebec, the sated 
conferee may well plan to say ‘Au ’voir” to it all and hie 
himself, for a week-end, to the peace and beauty of the 
Canadian woods before he reappears for duty at home. 
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New Deals for Nurses 


II. Professional Education 
By KATHARINE FAVILLE, R.N. 


Associate Dean, School of Nursing, Western Reserve University 


€ HAT have you been doing with yourself all these 
years?” we exclaimed simultaneously. College 
friends many years before, we had met quite by 
accident in a hotel lobby in New York. I replied, “Nurs- 
ing”; she, “Dean of Women.” 

“Nursing! How funny! You!” she said with more aston- 
ishment than flattery. “I thought that was a_ blind-alley 
profession. Everything I read these days tells of the over- 
production and under-education of nurses. How do you keep 
busy? You look prosperous—”’ 

Professional pride made mé interrupt. “Funny! Being 
a nurse is fun, not funny. As for work, I’m never done at 
the end of any day.”’ And so I began. to explain the nursing 
paradox of too many yet too few, of a profession which 
contains hundreds of nurses so poorly prepared as to be 
practically unemployable, while positions go unfilled for 
lack of enough nurses who have culture, maturity and a good 
fundamental and professional education. 

“You see, the developments of the last thirty years in 
the field of preventive and curative medicine, and of the 
social sciences have completely changed nursing. The find- 
ings of research workers in laboratories are of value in 
lengthening life and preventing illness only as they are in- 
corporated as practice into the daily lives of each of us, and 
along with the research worker comes this need for inter- 
preter and teacher—the nurse.”’ 

“But your college work—all that scienee? Surely you 
haven’t used that in nursing?” 

“Ah, but I have. To explain scientific findings so simply 
that the average person can understand, so that a mother 
gets the right idea of the limitations as well as the possibili- 
ties of medical science, takes real knowledge of facts. To 
appreciate the scientific point of view, to be able to assist 
with medical or nursing research, to realize the necessity 
for exactness in the carrying out of procedures as well as 
in the observation and reporting of results—this certainly 
needs a ‘good scientific background.” 

She nodded assent as I questioned her interest in pursu- 
ing the subject further. “I’ve always loved to study people 
—all kinds and nationalities—and the problems that beset 
them. All the sociology and psychology I had in college and 
all I’ve been able to study since has been put to good use. 
In fact, I honestly believe there is no field for the college 
woman today which offers such rich opportunity, such vari- 
ety of service, and such economic security, as the field of 
nursing.” 

“Meanwhile, I’ve been telling seniors not to consider 
nursing,” the Dean murmured. “But you’re to blame,” she 
added brightening. ‘““You talk so constantly about the too 
many and apparently never about the too few.” 

- Encouraged, I went on. “Naturally, these changing de- 
mands on the nursing profession mean new demands on 
schools of nursing. The next generation undoubtedly will 
see all good schools of nursing affiliated with universities or 


colleges, instead of being the property of hospitals. Hospitals 


“services in which the hospital needs them most. 


then will depend largely on graduate nurse staffs for nursing 
service, and will be utilized for clinical study in nursing in 
somewhat the same relationship as exists with medical schools 
today. Then schools of nursing will really be schools and 
not, as now, often just a source of cheap nursing service 
for hospitals; faculties will meet the academic requirements 
set by the university for professional schools; admission re- 
quirements for students will be equal to that of the university 
as a whole. The recently organized Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Nursing is at present developing standards for 
such affiliations and should have great influence in guiding 
this transfer. 

“In fact, two schools of nursing already are organized 
in their universities as graduate professional schools and 
admit only college graduates to their courses in nursing. A 
few college women have always gone into nursing but since 
the nursing schools also took girls directly from highschool, 
the work they offered had to be close to a highschool level. 
These graduate schools, on the other hand, base all their 
work on four years of college preparation, believing that 
college women are badly needed in nursing and that their 
academic preparation should be utilized, not discarded. Their 
work is recognized by the universities with the graduate 
professional degree of Master of Nursing. 


“O F course, graduate level would be impracticable for all 

schools of nursing at present, but university affiliation 
should be possible for all professional schools. This will 
make university facilities available to nursing: better instruc- 
tion in the sciences—chemistry, biology, physics; increased 
knowledge of history, sociology and psychology, with an 
understanding of family and community development; an 
appreciation of the mental as well as physical health needs 
of patients and families. 

“Clinical experiences will be redirected and better super- 
vised. At present, since nurses are used largely to furnish 
nursing service to hospitals, they are kept chiefly in the 
As uni- 
versity students, paying tuition, they will be educated not 
only for hospital service but also for the larger needs of the 
community. Clinical work then will include, in addition 
to the services commonly found in general hospitals, super- 
vised experience in mental nursing, in communicable and 
tuberculosis nursing, and in public health. Every nurse will 
see her job as health teacher as well as sickness nurse, as a 
community agent to prevent disease and promote health no 
matter where she is employed. 

“Moreover the nurse of tomorrow, we hope, will have a bet- 
ter working sense of relative values. She will understand that 
you can’t make people learn but that you can help them want 
to learn, and she will see her function as helping people to 
help themselves. She will be able to sense occasions when 
something may be of greater immediate importance in 
family adjustments than health, and will know when to with- 
draw or to refer people to other community workers as well 
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as when to offer guidance. A sense of relative values is diff- 
cult to develop, but our nursing schools of tomorrow should 
feel a responsibility for teaching a working philosophy of 
professional relationships as well as technical skills. 

“Tt is very interesting to watch the new opportunities 
which communities are offering nurses today, especially when 
one realizes that each development places added responsibility 
on the school of nursing to see that its students are prepared 
to meet these changing community needs. Take, for example, 
the nurse who has been taught the care of normal children 
as well as of the sick, and who understands the emotional 
as well as the physical needs of growing minds and bodies. 
She is wanted by nursery schools, in the public-health field, 
to assist with parental education programs, in children’s 
institutions of all sorts, in the more progressive schools of 
nursing as instructor and supervisor in pediatrics, in the field 
of private duty to give care to children sick at home. 
The problem which the community faces at present is not 
to find work for her, but how to get a sufficient number 
of her. 

“Perhaps the greatest challenge to the progressive school 
of nursing and its graduates lies in the great field of mental 
nursing. Our mental hospitals contain more beds than all 
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the other hospitals in the United States put together, but 
the nursing care of the mentally ill is shockingly inadequate 
with many public institutions using attendants only. Here is 
the great ‘untilled’ field in nursing, a pioneering opportunity 
for the courageous. Greater even than this is the challenge to 
nurses to prevent mental illness by teaching that mental health 
is a prime ingredient in physical health, by learning to recog- 
nize early symptoms of abnormality, and to sense malad- 
justments and situations which will predispose to later 
illness if ignored. Mental nursing must be included in the 
nursing curriculum and the nurse herself must be a well- 
adjusted individual. Our best schools are giving increasing 
thought to the selection of students. 

“Better students and better schools—fewer of both—with 
nursing education planned to meet all community health 
and nursing needs: this is the program for which we are 
working. Its attainment calls for independent thinking and 
the courage to experiment along paths already set by the 
progressive education movement generally.” 

I paused for breath and looked at my watch. “Mercy, 
what a lecture! Moral, never ask me again why I am a 
nurse or what I find to do in nursing—aren’t you sorry that 
you yourself aren’t one of us?” 


What Is This Social Group Work? 


By GRACE L. COYLE 


School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland; Chairman, Section on Social Group 
W ork, National Conference of Social Work 


N attempt to define a rather new field of social 
A work in such an early stage of its development is 
probably dangerous. As poetry can best be defined 

as what the poets write, perhaps group work is what the 
group workers do. Who are the group workers and what 
are the group-work agencies? As now commonly under- 
stood, the field includes the settlements, the Scouts, the Y’s, 
the Boys and Girls Clubs and similar organizations. How- 
ever, a further look will discover group work going on in 
institutions of many kinds both for the psychopathic and the 
normal. It has made its appearance in transient camps, in 
the CCC and in the TVA, while a growing consciousness 
among all sorts of character-building and leisure-time agen- 
cies of their common objectives and techniques has led to 
the formation of a number of local group-work councils, the 


setting up of group-work institutes by state conferences of. 


social work and recently the organization of a section on 
social group work within the National Conference. 

Group work, if an over-all definition is required, is an 
educational procedure aiming at the development and social 
adjustment of individuals through voluntary group associa- 
tion usually carried on in leisure time. It needs to be dis- 
tinguished on the one hand from the case approach which 
deals with individuals in a one-to-one relationship between 
client and worker, and from the mass approach which han- 
dles hundreds in mass recreation or education with little or 
no individualizing possible. Group work relies for its effect 
upon the interaction of a face-to-face group of people bound 
together by a common interest. These groups vary in size 
according to the type of person and interest involved, but 
in order to make group work possible they need to be sufh- 
ciently smiall and stable to allow for mutual acquaintance 
among the members and some knowledge of individuals on 
the part of the leader. 


The picture, if any, produced by such a description does 
not perhaps give any concrete idea of how group work goes 
on. In practice, what then is group work? Is it club meet- 
ings, athletics, parties, adult classes, trips to “places of in- 
terest,” projects, crafts, dramatics, music? Is it a mass of 
activities without form and void of much if any observable 
significance? So it often seems to the outsider and occasion- 
ally to the insider in his low moments. 

If however we push through this mass of underbrush to 
some point of vantage it is more possible to see where we 
are going. Like all forms of education, group work has ob- 
jectives which it expresses in terms of individual growth and 
social results. Among the social agencies concerned with 
group work these objectives vary widely in emphasis and 
interpretation. However, they most of them pursue one or 
all of the following aims: 

The development and social adjustment of the individual as 
a person; that is, his ability to deal with others, to cooperate, 
to contribute to his fellows, to be at home in various kinds 
of groups. 

The enrichment ot the interests of the individual through 
increasing knowledge and skills, and the integration of these 
interests into a life pattern of his own determining. 

The development of social responsibility toward the com- 
munity involving not only the prevention or cure of anti-social 
behavior but the encouragement of participation in efforts for 
social improvement. 

The group worker believes moreover that these objectives 
which are no doubt common to most other social workers 


and educators can be to some extent achieved through social — 


experience -with one’s own kind in voluntary groups. In 
such groups, social adjustment can be learned by doing, in- 
terests can be stimulated and pursued in company with like- 
minded companions, and social responsibility can be assumed 
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_ first within the confines of the face-to-face group and then 


j 


; 


if the experience is successful, extended to the widening 
areas of nationality, occupation and community groups. All 
such objectives require more elaboration than is possible here, 
and their interpretation and emphasis will vary widely with 
the personality of the worker, the traditions of his agency, 
the social philosophy and educational methods employed. 

What are the techniques of the group worker by which 
he sets out to accomplish these rather high-flown goals? 
Only a few of the many he needs may be mentioned here. 
Like all social workers he needs to understand as much as 
he can about the approach to and handling of individual 
problems, and he must be familiar with his community. As 
a group worker he needs in addition to understand how 
groups behave, how to organize them, occasionally how to 
kill them (often much more difficult,) how to discover in 
terests, how to develop program, how to maintain group 
morale, how to develop group thinking, how to establish 
rapport with his group, how to handle conflicts, and so on. 
These are the skills of the group worker as such. Then he 
may well need special program knowledge and skills as an 
educator in music, dramatics, art, economics, international 
relations or whatever his group may deal with. Lest it sound 
as if only paragons need apply for group work, it must be 
hastily admitted that not all group workers have all these 
skills. 

It can be said however that some have some of them and 
that as the field develops more will have more. 


HE relation of group work to the rest of social work is 
T in process of development. In addition to its difference in 
approach to the individual, group work has differed from 
the rest of social work at two points. It has dealt largely 
with the normal. Most of the participants in group work 
do not seek it out for assistance in serious personal problems. 
They come for the “plus” of life,—recreation, enjoyment, 
education and the like, and many of them are drawn largely 
from those who would be considered as fairly normal in 
their adjustments. This does not mean that group work does 
not deal with the maladjusted or does not have therapeutic 
value. Therapy and education are adjacent territories and the 
line between ravels thin upon close inspection. But it re- 
mains a significant factor in the relation of group work to the 
rest of social work that group work usually starts with a 
presumption of normality as the basis for growth. 

A second difference grows in part out of the first. Since 
group work deals with the normal it is natural that it 
should spread without any hindering attitudes of stigma 
across economic or class lines. This is particularly true of 
group work not organized on a neighborhood basis, for 
example the Scouts or the Y’s. It is no doubt true that case 
work too is needed by the well-to-do but the necessary pre- 
occupation with relief and with the host of evils that thrive 
on poverty has concentrated much of social case work in 
the lower-income group. However there is developing an 
interesting tendency to look over the fence. As group work- 
ers acquire more knowledge of educational method and more 
understanding of the individual, they are better prepared 
for cooperation with the case-work agency. As case-work 
agencies are realizing the need of group experience for their 
clients, they are becoming more aware of the group worker 
as a possible ally. Experiments in looking over the fence are 
springing up with increasing frequency. They are a healthy 
indication of the tendency to see social work as a whole of 
mutually interacting parts. 
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The President’s Plan . 


N four statements to the press in late April, topped off with 
a radio “fireside talk” President Roosevelt made public 
the framework of organization within which $4 billion, lat- 
est and largest of the assaults against unemployment, will be 
channelled into payrolls and business through public works. 
By the time this is read there will presumably have been 
further enlightment on how the many parts of the organiza- 
tion will be synchronized to bear on the President’s objective 
—an end to “this business of relief.” 
As the organization plan stands the President will himself 
hold the reins and have the last word over three newly con- 
stituted divisions: 


Applications and Information headed by Frank C. Walker, 
which will receive and sift all proposals of projects. 

Works Allotment, headed by Harold L. Ickes, which will 
determine projects and allot funds. 

Works Progress, headed by Harry L. Hopkins which will 
purchase supplies, supervise progress and galvanize action on 
projects, and certify applicants as to their need of relief. 


Geared into these three divisions as operating agencies are 
some sixty going federal bureaus or departments. A “round- 
table” of the President’s most trusted aides will serve as a 
“policy-tester,” while various advisory councils will rim the 
whole set-up. Projects to be undertaken fall roughly into 
eight categories; highway construction and grade-crossing 
elimination; rural rehabilitation; rural electrification; low- 
cost housing; white-collar assistance; expansion of CCC; 
loans to political subdivisions; soil erosion, reforestation and 
miscellaneous. For purposes of planning, the country will be 
divided into areas, determined by the incidence of unemploy- 
ment and not necessarily by state lines. 

Projects approved and funds allotted, Mr. Hopkins will be 
the spark-plug in the machine to get—and keep—enterprises 
going and to see that they accomplish their primary function, 
and shift large masses of employable workers from relief- 
rolls to payrolls. He will be the “‘straw-boss” of the entire 
operation which is expected to gather headway through the 
summer and reach its peak of 3,500,000 men off relief and on 
the job by early winter. 

Off-side of this complicated, high-powered set-up is FERA 
of which Mr. Hopkins,—“‘of course” says the President,— 
remains administrator, with an appropriation of $880 million 
to taper off federal participation in unemployment relief 
while the states gird themselves to take on the care of their 
own unemployables, 

The whole scheme is still on paper and there are in it 
unpredictable elements,—human nature for instance, our col- 
lective powers of imagination and planning and the inevitable 
political factors—which enter in before it finally reaches 
down, through the intricacies of organization, to the man on 
the street corner in need of a job. Not until policies are formu- 
lated and procedures established can he know where he comes 
in. Few people close to the realities of relief believe that the 
works program will resolve all the complications of that prob- 
lem. Their hope is that it will relieve some of the staggering 
pressures of the relief load and by reducing it to manageable 
proportions permit its treatment by methods other than the 
hit-or-miss routines of an “emergency.” Meanwhile, on its 
affirmative side, President Roosevelt has accepted specific per- 
sonal—which means political—responsibility for this gigantic 
effort to quicken the economic blood-stream of the country 
and has asked the people for their confidence and cooperation. 


The Children Can’t Wait 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


“6 UT Miss Bailey, there 

B must be something 

we can do. If we have 

to make that boy go back home 

again—well I just can’t stand 
it. Isn’t there anything?” 

Miss Bailey never felt so 
low as when some eager young 
worker like Miss Smithers 
said “Isn’t there anything?” in 
that tone—and there wasn’t 
any answer. The story was all 
on the card before her. The 
father, for months in a govern- 
ment hospital; the mother 
drinking and carousing with 
“boy friends.” And in the mis- 
erable home were four chil- 
dren, Frank, twelve now, and 
bitterly ashamed of his moth- 
er’s conduct and reputation, 
and three little girls, the oldest only eight. This was the third 
time Frank had run away from home, and the third time the 
relief worker had been expected to thrust him back into an 
intolerable situation. 

“There must be something we can do for him,” pleaded 
Miss Smithers, ‘“‘He’s really a nice kid.” 

“I’m not thinking about Frank” said Miss Bailey wearily. 
“Maybe there’s something we can do for him, maybe not. 
I’m thinking about the three little girls, and about all the 
hundreds and thousands of other little boys and girls that 
we're keeping alive with relief and never lifting a finger 
to save from Frank’s demoralizing experience. Frank is old 
enough to be troublesome, so we try to do something about 
him. But the others are too young to be noisy, so we let them 
slide. And there’s an army of them.” 

“Of course if the county child-welfare board or the chil- 
dren’s society were any good—” began Miss Smithers. 

“Now don’t say that,’ broke in Miss Bailey, ‘““The public 
officials know their duty, and the children’s society doesn’t 
refuse cases because it wants to. But none of them has any 
money. The relief situation has blinded so many people, tax- 
payers and contributors, to what they used to accept as a 
responsibility, that these agencies are practically hamstrung 
for lack of funds. People are still moved by one special child 
in distress, but when it comes to the many—the thousands, 
the millions—they thrust them behind the screen of relief 
and try to forget.” 

“But relief isn’t always enough.” Miss Smithers spoke as 
though she had discovered a great truth. 

Miss Bailey laughed outright. “You're telling me? I knew 
that when you were in rompers and so did a lot of good citi- 
zens who now seem to have forgotten it. There’s nothing new 
about situations like this of Frank’s family, and we know 
certain things to do that might save it, at least we know 
how to make a good try.” 

“What for instance?” 

Miss Bailey felt as if she were day dreaming as she ticked 
off the things she knew she couldn’t do. ‘First of all there’s 


ing along. 


her “boy friends.” 


Miss Bailey Says... 


Sometimes relief 1s not enough. What 
can a worker do, for instance, when: 


A boy of twelve repeatedly runs away from home 
because he’s ashamed—and with reason—of his 
mother, and there are three younger children com- 


A woman with every evidence of mental dis- 
order keeps her three little girls locked in the squalid 
tenement so they won't “go wrong.” 

A boy of five, father unknown, spends his time 
hiding from his mother’s temper and her fights with 


A girl of ten is persistently kept out of school to 
do housework for a half-paralyzed mother and four 
younger children, none of them very bright? 


_bring some relief if the public really demanded a strong and 
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the father. There doesn’t seem 
to be anything against him ex- 
cept that he’s sick, and with a 
little boosting he might influ- 
ence the home situation even 
from the hospital. Then I’d 
give the mother a last chance 
to brace up and behave herself, 
which she might or might not 
do. I’d relieve her of some of 
the pressures at home that may 
be at the bottom of her be- 
havior. There’s no evidence 
that she abuses the children, 
and quite probably she loves 
them and they her. It’s the pil- 
ing up of pressures these days 
that sends a lot of people hay- 
wire. I’d give Frank and,— 
what’s the next one?—Mary, 
a vacation for awhile—a period 
of foster care in a decent orderly home where their morale 
could be built up and they could gain a sense of status—chil- 
dren need it you know as much as grown-ups, maybe more. 
I wouldn’t send the two littlest children away but would 
make sure they were well treated while I did the best case- 
work job I knew how in trying to bring the mother back to 
a sense of responsibility. Maybe I wouldn’t get anywhere, 
but at least I could make the children’s lives more endurable 
until the father gets back or Frank grows up enough to 
swing into the job of big-brothering.” 

“But why can’t we do any of those things now?” queried 
Miss Smithers. 


EE 


oo 3, ECQURE the public that pays the bills conceives its 


duty done if it delivers a weekly relief order to the 
family. There are good people in this town that would be 
outraged at the thought of a woman of loose morals being 
on relief, but they’re not greatly concerned about what might 
happen to the children of that woman with or without relief.” 
“Then there’s just nothing to be done about Frank? He'll | 
run away again. And we call ourselves relief workers!” 
It’s funny when you think of it, isn’t it—” but plainly 
Miss Bailey was not amused—“that as relief workers we can 
do nothing. As individuals maybe we can stir around and get 
some other individuals to finance a couple of weeks in the 
country for the child; perhaps a little later we can get him 
into one of the fresh-air camps, though I hear their budgets 
are being cut to the bone; perhaps some church society or 
ladies’ aid would raise a special fund to enable the chil- 
dren’s society to look after him for awhile. But don’t fool 
yourself Miss Smithers that we’d be doing more than relieve 
our own feelings. The situation calls for a community—yes, 
a national conscience, not just a gesture toward one child.” 
“T wonder what’s happened to our conscience about chil- 
dren,’ mused Miss Smithers. ‘Has relief swallowed it?” 
“Tt looks that way. And yet there are glimmerings. There 
are provisions for children in the security bill that would 
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vigorous program. And J still believe that if our people right 
here at home realized what is happening they would come 
through with the funds to enable the children’s agencies to 
_ do the job they know how to do.” 

“But all that hope isn’t going to help Frank” replied Miss 
Smithers. “He can’t wait. I guess the only thing I can do is 
to get out and preach a new kind of crusade for the children 
who can’t wait. Will you go my bail if I get arrested ?” 

Relief workers, even the unobservant among them, are 
becoming increasingly aware these days of the plight of chil- 
dren in families where relief is not enough. 

“Most of the relief load is of course the unemployed thor- 
oughly capable of managing their own family affairs,” said a 
supervisor in a mid-west city, “But don’t forget that mixed in 
with them is a sprinkling of the kind of ineffectual people 
that we used to think it was important to do something about, 
at least to ‘give children a chance. But now this public of ours 
says ‘But see what we're spending for relief,’ and refuses 
to look any further,—at least not until some tragedy breaks 
into headlines. Take the matter of mentally defective par- 
ents for instance. I could show, you in our files records of a 
dozen families with one or both parents in such mental con- 
dition that it is neither safe nor decent to allow children to 
remain in their care. Yet there they must stay because there’s 
no money to take care of them elsewhere. As long as the 
parent is not legally insane there’s going to be done. 

For weeks one of our staff has had the jitters over the 
three little Conners girls, seven, eight, and ten years old. 
The mother is a low-grade moron, and the father deserted 
when the last child was born. Of course it’s silly to call this 
an unemployment case, but since otherwise they’d starve, no 
other agency having any money, that’s what we call it. The 
mother keeps an awful home, and chases out every visiting 
housekeeper we send there. She tolerates the relief worker 
long enough to get her relief order, then slams and locks 
her door. The mother lets the children go to school just 
barely enough to escape the truant officer, and the rest of the 
time keeps them locked up in those two horrible rooms be- 
cause she is determined, she says, that no daughters of hers 
shall ‘go wrong.’ Now anyone can see the potential tragedy 
in that situation, let alone the present misery of the children. 
Yet I give you my word there’s nothing we can do. The wel- 
fare board admits that the children should be removed but 
can’t accept new cases except of ‘acute emergency’; the chil- 
dren’s agency refuses to act until the mother is placed in a 
suitable institution—and try and do it! And so we all go on 
saying piously, ‘At least they’re not starving.’ 

“What burns us up in these cases is that we know that 
there’s a better way to handle them, that strong leadership and 
just a little money would make all the difference. In Chi- 
cago, for instance, there would be no question about getting 
service of some sort for these children. The private agencies 
and the county department have agreed to accept certain defi- 


T His series of intimate discussions of 

day-to-day contacts of workers and su- 
pervisors with predicaments of families on 
relief, has been reprinted from the begin- 
ning, March 1933 to April 1935 inclusive, 
in three pamphlets, Miss Bailey Says... . 
Thirty cents each postpaid from The Sur- 
vey. Lessin quantity. For details see page 100. 
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nite types of cases referred by the relief epenieation and they 
are meeting their obligation. The service may not be 100 
percent, but at least they don’t wait for an ‘acute emergency.’ ” 

An “acute emergency” is, it seems, such flagrant physical 
abuse that the police are called onto act. And even then the 
dearth of local resources for any continuing care of the vic- 
tim is such that more often than not he must go back to the 
same condition as before with only a “warning” to the of- 
fending parent as his protection. 

“Just let me tell you about little Herbert Johnson” said 
the head of a district in an eastern city, “He’s a little colored 
tad of five who as far as anyone knows never had a father 
and whose mother is such a—a, well, hellion, that she is put 
out of one furnished room after another, dragging the child 
with her. The worker first became disturbed when she came 
on the mother in the middle of a fine, furniture-smashing — 
temper tantrum. She found the child hidden in a broken 
trunk. He always hid there, he said, when his mamma got 
mad. Sometimes he stayed in the trunk most of the day,— 
evenings too if her boy friends got to fighting, though usually 
at night he stayed under the bed. The worker checked up on 
the story and found that it fell considerably short of the 
facts. And there’s nothing we can do about it. The child is 
not physically abused. He has shelter, clothing and enough to 
eat, and there we have to stop. Suppose we took the case into 
court on a charge of improper guardianship,—there isn’t an 
agency or institution in the city that could accept a colored 
child of that age. The ones that might shut down their intake 
months ago and are having trouble even to keep going. 


** A ND let me tell you about Daisy Wilson whose mother 

creeps around the house asthmatic and half-paralyzed 
and whose father gets out of jail occasionally just long enough 
to beat up the mother and toss the children and lighted lamps 
around indiscriminately. Daisy is ten and there are four 
younger than she, none of them very bright. Daisy, still in 
the third grade, gets to school about every third day. It 
is obvious of course that the mother should have hospital 
care, but she won’t leave the children for fear the father 
would come home and take it out on them. It’s happened be- 
fore. And there is nothing we can do about removing the 
children. There’s no place to send them. Can you imagine 
what these five children are likely to cost the community in 
delinquency, in ill-health, in dependency, before it is through 
with them. And right now, when we might do something in 
the way of prevention, our hands are tied except to see that 
they are not cold or hungry or unclothed.” 

It is not only the supervisors who are alarmed by the plight 
of children in families where relief is not enough. At the 
Rank and File Convention in Pittsburgh in February there 
were sharp comments on conditions to which workers are 
supposed to shut their eyes, and forthright demands for the 
“adequate maintenance with federal aid of normal social 
services.” Social workers whose lives have been spent in de- 
veloping services for children are in despair over the steady 
contraction of resources and over the seeming public apathy 
not only toward the present plight of neglected children but 
toward the future crop of social thistles that is now being 
sown. There is awareness in Washington, they say, as evi- 
denced by the provisions in the Social Security Bill for grants 
to states for aid to dependent children. But even if these pro- 
visions become law they are little more than a lever to pry 
states into loosening up funds—a hope for the future which 
only strong and indignant public opinion will realize and 
which is no present help to children who can’t wait. 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


We Want Taxes! 


B REAKING all precedent, certain groups of employers are 

stepping forward, urging their right to be taxed. Heads 
of social service, educational and other non-profit-making 
agencies which are exempt from corporation taxes and are in 
large part supported by funds free from income tax, are pro- 
testing their exemption from taxation under the old-age- 
‘pension and unemployment-insurance titles of the social- 
- security bill. The bill, as passed by a decisive vote (372 to 
33) in the House is at this writing in the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate (see Survey Graphic, May 1935, page 
232.) In spite of contrary pressure from some hospital and 
educational groups, the American Association of Social 
Workers, Young Men’s Christian Association, National 
Recreation Association and other national agencies are appeal- 
ing to the Senate committee to strike out the paragraphs 
exempting philanthropic, charitable and educational organiza- 
tions from the payroll tax. 

In a letter to the chairmen of both the House and Senate 
committees some weeks ago, Walter West, executive secretary 
of the AASW, stated the case of the protesting employers, 
pointing out that the exempted organizations are supporters 
of social legislation “and would be severely compromised . . . 
in asking or accepting any exemption from a measure whose 
social purposes these agencies advocate for commercial or in- 
dustrial enterprises.”” While it has been argued that employ- 
ment in semi-public groups is more stable than in industrial 
and business concerns, the spokesman for the AASW said: 

It is our belief that that argument could also be advanced for 
certain industries . . . which are not subject to hazards which 
others contain, but that every principle of insurance would be 
violated if the lesser risks were all exempted and the total cost 
assessed against the heavier risks. 

Urging that the non-profit organizations would be the 
employers most willing to adapt programs and policies “to 
this type of forward-looking legislation,” the letter concluded : 

The Association believes that social workers and all other 
employes of social agencies should be given the same oppor- 
tunities for security that exist in other types of employment. 
Through such means benefits would accrue to the credit of 
social, educational and other programs as are expected to ac- 
crue to commercial and industrial programs through the greater 
stability and security of the employed personnel. 


Youth Claims a Share 
0 Ke HE claims of unemployed youth to share in the $4 bil- 


lion work-relief fund are being actively pressed by the 
US Department of Labor and by the Office of Education 
(Interior Department) each of which has brought forward a 
detailed program. The Labor Department scheme, which 
calls for an allotment of $96 million is outlined in a report 
prepared by the secretary of labor at the request of Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts. The program, based on data sup- 
plied by the US Children’s Bureau, includes a three-fold 
scheme of coordinated work and training for unemployed 
young people in the 18-to-24-age group and a plan of educa- 
tional assistance for boys and girls of 16 and 17. Instead of 
setting up a new agency, it recommends, first, coordination of 
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federal activities affecting unemployed youth through an ad- 
visory committee representing agencies already active in the 
field. Second, it proposes a junior work and emergency divi- 
sion of the work-relief authority, to provide allowances of 
$15 a month for a combined work and training period, similar 
to the emergency-work opportunities now offered college stu- 
dents by FERA. These junior projects would be administered 
through a junior selection and referral service developed in | 
connection with the federal-state employment service system. 
Third, the program would offer to 100,000 or so 16-and-17- 
year-olds not now in school because of family poverty a small 
weekly allowance to cover carfare, books and so on. | 
A more elaborate plan, drawn by the Committee on Youth 
Problems appointed last June, following a conference called 
by the Office of Education, would be administered by the US 
Office of Education and by the state and local departments 
of education through the public schools in each community. 
Unemployed young people would be reached through a guid- 
ance and adjustment center in many cases developed from the 
school-guidance organization which would: 


investigate conditions and needs, counsel with young people who 
apply for a place in the program, and approve for each young 
person a suitable plan requiring at least 42 hours per week in 
education, recreation and part-time employment, the hours for 
education and work or for education alone to equal at least 30 
hours per week. ... Each youth would receive only as much as 
needed up to a maximum of $20 a month while he participated 
in the guidance-work-education-recreation program. 


Both programs are designed to aid between two and three 
million young people between 16 and 24 years of age believed 
to be neither in school nor at work. Both represent awareness 
of a serious and growing problem and an attack on it which 
though tardy is still timely. 


Clouds Over Sunnyside 


ee and stress are besetting Sunnyside, the suburban 

community on the edge of New York, conceived and 
built under such hopeful circumstances about ten years ago. 
The home buyers, distressed by the collapse of real-estate 
values and the maintenance of fixed charges, interest pay- 
ments on principal and the like have risen vociferously 
against the City Housing Corporation, the limited-dividend 
company responsible for the enterprise, and now caught be- 
tween the plight of their community and the claims of the 
lending institutions which helped finance the project. 

The Sunnyside houses were bought by families of modest 
incomes on a 10 percent down, twenty-year-payment plan. 
But the collapse in real estate has caused a decline in the 
value of the houses of considerably more than the purchasers 
have paid in. Thus their original investment and their ten- 
year payments seem to them to have gone for nothing. 
Meantime the 6 percent rate on the first and second mort- 
gages goes on, and this with payments on principal and other 
fixed charges brings the aggregate to more than the present 
rental value of the dwellings. 

On the other hand the City Housing Corporation is a 
limited-dividend company financed not by speculators but 
by investors in its stock and bonds who considered it a public- 
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_ spirited enterprise to be encouraged. Alexander M. Bing, 
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president of the corporation, and his associates are keenly 
aware of the fix of the home owners, but aware too of their 
duty as stewards for these participants. 

The home owner, applying for a reduction of interest to 
the insurance company which holds many of the mortgages, 
is told that he can expect no help there—the company looks 
to the City Housing Corporation, under its guarantee, to pay 
the full interest provided for in the first mortgage. The Cor- 
poration in turn tells the home owner that it has tried in 
vain to persuade the first mortgagee to reduce the interest 
rate. Naturally he protests bitterly against the failure to 
obtain relief. Some of the owners have organized and have 
“struck” on the payment of interest and taxes. This in turn 


has compelled the Corporation, pressed by the mortgage 


holders, to threaten and commence foreclosure proceedings. 
Neither the refusal to pay nor foreclosures, however, furnish 
any key to the solution of an involved situation. 

The remedy may lie in the intervention of a disinterested 
agency which could perhaps persuade the mortgage holders 
to reduce interest rates, persuade the Corporation to postpone 
interest on its bonds, and persuade the distressed and recalci- 
trant owners to resume payment of taxes and the reduced 
interest. Reorganization proceedings now under way in the 
federal courts may help to furnish the machinery through 
which harmony may be restored. 


Rights on Relief 


S the American Civil Liberties Union sees it the failure 
of most relief administrations to provide an “established 
means for dealing with complaints” is the chief source of 
friction between the relief agencies and the unemployed. In 
a new pamphlet (What Rights for the Unemployed? Price 
10 cents. 31 Union Square West, New York) the Union 
summarizes the efforts of the unemployed over the past five 
years “to organize, demonstrate and petition.” The report 
urges: removal of all police from relief stations; establish- 
ment of regular complaint bureaus at all relief stations; 
unrestricted right of unemployed to organize, meet and dem- 
onstrate; unrestricted right of relief workers to organize 
and bargain collectively; no discrimination in relief against 
strikers; no denial of right to vote to recipients of relief. 


California Considers 


A® The Survey goes to press California’s comprehensive 

health-insurance bill is before the legislature and in the 
stage of hearings, amendments and discussion. That discus- 
sion reveals several basic issues, chief among them the relation 
of a health-insurance system to public medical services, such as 
county hospitals or the activities of public-health departments. 
Some critics of the bill, themselves ardent advocates of health 
insurance, believe that the measure as drafted would give the 
proposed health-insurance commission the right to restrict pub- 
lic tax-paid services in the interest of private practitioners 
working under the insurance system. A similar point is in- 
volved in provisions which would apply to existing voluntary 
health-insurance plans served by any group of physicians (see 
May Survey Graphic, page 213, California Weighs Health 
Insurance.) It is claimed that the proposed bill would make 
it possible to disrupt group services or at least to discriminate 


against group practice in the interests of individual practice. 


In both cases the contention is that the measure could be used 


to impede existing or future developments in organized group 
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medical services, public or private, which might be more eco- 
nomical and more effective than individual practice. 

The public-spirited leadership of the health-insurance drive 
under Senator E. H. Tickle and others within and without 
the medical profession justify the hope that any such possi- 
bilities will be rectified by amendment. The discussion under- 
scores the nature of health insurance. Primarily health insur- 
ance is a technique for group payment of medical bills. That 
technique might be applied to any one of a number of kinds 
of medical practice, individual or group practice or even to 
service given by salaried employes of the state. Any specific 
measure must be carefully considered both from the public 
and professional point of view, to make sure that it sustains 
the best in our present methods of medical service and leaves 
the door open to effort and experiment in still better ways. 


Wanted—a 1935 Census 
WE respectfully urge before any and all concerned a 


federal census in 1935. Census-making is a business 
which none can dispute with Uncle Sam, and thousands of 
men and women who could not wield pick and shovel can 
ring doorbells, hold pencils, and find out who, where and how 
many we are. The 1930 Census became obsolete before its 
time in the social hurricane which, like Kansas dust storms, 
swept so many of us out of our accustomed places. The result 
is chaos for both public and private planning. For intelligent 
long-run direction of public works—water supplies, sewers, 
schools, fire and police stations, subways and so on—it is nec- 
essary to know what are the populations to be served. Health 
planning confronts the presumption that our vital statistics 
are all awry; birth, death and sickness rates have to be based 
on estimated populations and no one knows how many people 
have abandoned a hall bedroom to seek an abandoned farm. 
Business planning confronts the same difficulties. From public 
utilities to advertizing and the merchandizing of anything at 
all it is necessary to know where people are. The project 
seems one of those not-too-common social needs on which both 
public and private interests can unite with enthusiasm. 


Relief Work vs. Employment 
NDER the $4 billion work-relief act, the President 


“may fix different rates of wages for various types of 
work on any project,” and while such rates may vary as be- 
tween communities, they are not to “affect adversely . . . the 
going rate of wages paid for work of a similar nature.” 

Some officials have tried to maintain that there is some sort 
of “neutral zone” in which relief workers and their wages 
operate. To the contrary, for example, commercial wage rates 
were appreciably depressed in many communities by relief- 
wage policies prior to CWA. The CWA rates, which ranged 
from 40 cents to $1.75 an hour, affected rates of pay in just 
the opposite direction. Further, it has been shown anew in 
the depression that all worth-while work is competitive. Thus 
in New York City between April and December 1934, relief 
labor was employed to paint 24 million square feet and to 
erect 51 thousand square feet of public buildings, lay 40 miles 
of water pipe and 30 miles of sewers, and repave or resurface 
over 3 million square yards of roads. While this was going on, 
customary appropriations were repeatedly decreased. 

In allocating the $4 billion fund, the administration ap- 
parently will try to steer between the Scylla of meaningless 
or fantastic projects, and the Charybdis of competitive work 
which invades opportunities for normal employment by the 
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very act of creating work and paying wages to the employ- 
ables on relief. Heretofore we have had to depend largely on 
hopes and guesses in laying out projects and setting wage 
rates in relief work. With the new drive for work and wages, 
the need is clear for an agency to collect and interpret cur- 
rent wage data, and to establish criteria by which we may see 
and evaluate the effects of relief activities upon normal em- 
ployment and pay as a basis for sound public policies. 


The Scottsboro Decision 


N its recent review of the famous Scottsboro cases, the US 
Supreme Court found that the testimony showed that Ne- 
groes had arbitrarily and systematically been barred from jury 
service and that it “established the discrimination which the 
Constitution forbids.” Governor Graves of Alabama, the state 
most immediately concerned, at once stated, ““Whether we like 
the decisions or not, it is the patriotic duty of every citizen and 
the sworn duty of every public official to accept and uphold 
them in letter and spirit.” 

In hailing the decisions as “‘a victory for southern Negroes,” 
_it must be borne in mind that the court stated no new rule, 
but merely applied a principle clearly laid down in earlier 
cases. Further, Negroes in the South have not been excluded 
from juries by law, any more than they have been excluded by 
law from the ballot. They have just been excluded. Many of 
the southern editorials, gathered by the Information Service 
of the Federal Council of Churches, discount the decision. 
Thus the Wilmington, N. C., Star: 

. . it does not follow that Alabama will rush to the fore with 
mixed juries. .. . Alabama is too deep in the South to permit 
of that, and even should it insert the names of Negroes in the 
jury boxes for the purpose of complying with the Supreme 
Court, ways will be found to continue the jury service as at 
present and within the law. 

At this writing, it seems clear that Alabama authorities 
propose to continue their efforts to execute the seven Ne- 
groes, who have been in prison charged with rape since 1931. 
But after the trials already held, the reversals of the verdicts, 
the increasingly sharp racial issues raised, the local resent- 
ment over the communist propaganda based on the case, it is 
open to question whether the Scottsboro boys can be fairly 
tried there, no matter what kind of jury is in the box. 


Distinguished Service 


Nees John A. Kingsbury nor the board of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund has specified the “differences 
of opinion as to policy” which led Mr. Kingsbury to with- 
draw his name from consideration for reelection as a director 
and secretary of the Fund. To anyone who has followed the 
work of the Milbank Fund under his direction since 1922, 
the announcement must be read with the hope that the change 
does not imply any abandonment of the organization’s field 
and caliber of activities. During these years the Fund has 
gained an enviable reputation for grappling with difficult and 
important public questions, chiefly in the broad field of pub- 
lic health, and laying them open to dispassionate, informed 
and scientific study. Its resources, moreover, have been in- 
vested not merely in scientific study, but in the practical 
application of that study—once made, formulated, checked 
and rechecked by qualified experts—to the social field from 
which it had sprung. In the course of this process controversy 
naturally has arisen. Some medical organizations, in particu- 
lar, have attacked the Fund’s interest in economic and social 
aspects of medical service as propaganda. No impartial read- 
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ing of the record could sustain that view, and surely no 


organization in the country has brought together a more dis- — 


tinguished group of experts than the technical and advisory 
boards of physicians and others who have both guided and 
passed on the Milbank Fund’s plans and policies. Behind this 
record lies the courage, energy and vision of the Fund’s secre- 
tary, carrying into another field qualities which New Yorkers 
recognized long ago when he was Commissioner of Charities. 
He has been an outstanding executive of an outstanding 
organization. 


Housing Is a “Public Use” 


A SUPREME-COURT justice in New York has held 

that the power of eminent domain may be exercised by 
an agency of the state to acquire land for slum clearance and 
low-rent housing purposes. Meanwhile the power of the fed- 
eral government to obtain land through condemnation pro- 
ceedings for the same purposes is still shrouded in doubt. A 
favorable decision in Cleveland last year has been offset by a 
recent extremely conservative one in Louisville, Ky. 

The constitution of the United States and of practically 
every state restricts the exercise of the power of eminent 
domain to a taking for a “‘public use.” What constitutes a 
“public use” usually depends on the attitude of the public 
and of the court towards the purpose for which the land is 
desired. Fortunately the New York court has set a precedent 
in adopting a liberal attitude in dealing with the housing 
problem. An adverse decision would have required the pas- 
sage of a constitutional amendment and a consequent delay of 
years before any large-scale projects could be undertaken. 

The appeal from the Louisville decision to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals and eventually to the United States Su- 
preme Court will determine whether or not slum clearance 
and low-rent housing are federal “public uses.” 


East Side—West Side 


JAN ble opened with a double anniversary among the set- 

tlements of Manhattan—forty years of it, since the 
spring of 1895, when John L. Elliott of the Ethical Culture 
Society started Hudson Guild in the Chelsea section and 
when two students from Union Theological Seminary took 
up their residence on the upper East Side of New York and 
Union Settlement came into being. Mayor LaGuardia di- 
vided his evening between the two celebrations, Alfred E. 
Smith is chairman of the Guild Committee, and Secretary 
Frances Perkins spoke for Union. Their presence registered 
the part which both neighborhood centers have played in the 
life of the community and state. The dinners were in a sense 
only curtain-raisers for Hudson Guild has projects and spe- 
cial events running over the anniversary year; while Union 
stages an Elizabethan May Festival in the settlement play- 
ground, a block-party on 104 Street, reunions for the three 
summer camps and a welcome home to neighbors, former resi- 
dents, members and friends. Announcement was made of a 
fortieth anniversary fund in memory of the late Gaylord S. 
White, who as headworker of Union built into its work some- 
thing of his own rare quality as a human being. The present 
headworker, Helen M. Harris, spoke of the challenge of the 
next forty years—one of the group of younger leaders who are 


giving new incarnation to the dynamic force of the pioneers. | 


Mark A. McCloskey associate headworker of Hudson Guild, 
is another. So, too, his chief, Dr. Elliott threw his imagina- 
tion forward, Governor Smith dubbing him “the youngest 
of our elder statesmen in social welfare and education.” 
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Schools in Need 


SPECIAL program of “school relief” rather than felief 
for individual teachers under present FERA limitations 
is urged by Harry L. Hopkins, relief administrator. The in- 
dividual viewpoint in relief permits only payment of teachers’ 
salaries (to a maximum of $60 a month) while nothing may 
be advanced for such school essentials as books, fuel, operating 
the school bus, even where there is absolutely no money for 
such purposes. Further, cities of 5000 and more are now ex- 
cluded from relief for schools, though some of the most dis- 
tressed situations are in cities of 5000 to 10,000 population. 
In a final report for the current year on the financial situa- 
tion in rural schools, presented to Secretary Ickes and Mr. 
Hopkins by John W. Studebaker, US commissioner of educa- 
tion, the deficit in operating funds is placed at $37,316,000 
which means that for one eighth of all school children in the 
United States the year’s schooling will be shortened on an 
ayerage of three months unless additional funds are forthcom- 
ing (see The Survey, April, page 111.) A total of 42,213 
schools with nearly three million elementary and over one 
million high school pupils are affected. The largest item in the 
deficit represents contract salaries for teachers. Salary sched- 
ules for thirty-three states which received school aid last year 
showed that the average contract salary was less than $58 a 
month; one fourth of all elementary teachers received less 
than $50 a month; in sixteen states many teachers received 
less than $20 a month. This year teachers in sections of eight 
states have been placed on relief rolls; fourteen additional 
states have applied for aid. Reasons most frequently given by 
local school officials as the cause of financial emergency are: 
delinquent and unpaid taxes; decrease in taxable valuation; 
drought. 


The Army in the Schools 


NDER the 1936 War Department Appropriation Bill, 

which amounts to the unprecedented peacetime total of 
nearly $402 million, there is a $1 million increase in the ap- 
propriation for establishing new ROTC units. These new units 
will place under direct tutelage of War Department instruc- 
tors from 30,000 to 60,000 young students in addition to the 
148,000 now enrolled in school and college military-training 
units already financed and administered by the War Depart- 
ment. Under ROTC regulations, new units may be established 
in public highschools as well as in colleges and universities, 
and the training may be either on a compulsory or an elective 
basis. 


Harlem Schools 


VERCROWDED school buildings, lack of proper equip- 

ment, racial discrimination in the public-school system, 
were brought forward as factors in the unrest which culminated 
in the Harlem disorders of March 19 by witnesses appearing 
in mid-April before a subcommittee of the citizens’ committee 
appointed by Mayor La Guardia to inquire into conditions in 
the great Negro section of New York (see The Survey, April, 
page 110.) It was brought out that the city has not built an 
‘elementary school in Harlem in twenty-six years. Double and 
triple sessions are held in many schools. Few Harlem school 
buildings have provision for hand-washing in the toilets; two 
have unheated out-door toilets. Seven buildings against which 
the Fire Department has lodged violations are in use. Repre- 
sentatives of parent organizations told the committee that pub- 
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lic-school authorities discriminate against Negro teachers on 
the civil-service list and that Negro teachers are unable to win 
promotion. A report on Harlem school conditions by an officer 
of the Harlem Parents Associations made ten specific recom- 
mendations: reductions of classes to a maximum of thirty-five 
pupils; appointment of more teachers; erection of badly needed 
new buildings; establishment of supervised community centers 
and playgrounds; establishment of a separate school for over- 
age girls and boys; extension of adult education; free nursery 
schools; adequate school equipment; visiting teachers in every 
Harlem school; adequate facilities and supervision in the school 
lunchrooms. 


Teachers and Social Change 


S OCIAL Change and Education is the title of the 1935 year- 
book of the Department of Superintendence, NEA, as it 
was the theme of the annual meeting of the Department at 
Atlantic City the end of February. At the convention, freedom 
of teaching was the issue that overshadowed all others, dram- 
atized by the nationwide “red-baiting” campaign of the Hearst 
press. After the yeasty discussions, the pronouncement of the 
resolutions committee was disappointing: 

We affirm our unqualified belief in the principle of academic 
freedom for all workers in education, and favor the active co- 
operation of the Department of Superintendence with the National 
Education Association in the study of the problems of academic 
freedom. 

Three chapters in the yearbook express the stimulating and 
constructive viewpoints of the “left wing” of the Department. 
On the theory that “a period of fundamental social reconstruc- 
tion will also prove to be a period of educational reconstruc- 


Surveys and Studies 


THE STORY OF A CHILD STUDY GROUP, by Jean Schick 
Grossman. Child Study Association of America, 221 West 57 Street, 
New York. Price 25 cents. 


A study of methods in parent education for mothers and 
fathers of limited schooling, which is an actual record 
of fifteen meetings of a mothers’ group of 20 members 
in a New York settlement. 

THE FIELD OF PARENT EDUCATION, by Helen Leland Wit- 


mer. National Council of Parent Education, 60 East 42 Street, New 
York. Price 75 cents. 


A survey of parent education as a field of research, which 
considers its philosophy, its materials and methods, its 
basic problems. 

THIRTY YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL PIONEERING, by Her- 
man Schneider. University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A detailed report of the “cooperative system,” under 
which the student alternates between the campus and a 
job, as Dean Schneider originated and developed it in the 
College of Engineering and Commerce of the University 
of Cincinnati. 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ADULT EDUCATION, by 


William Martin Proctor. Stanford University, California, Price 25 
cents, 


An admirable guide to available information—books, 
pamphlets, magazine articles—grouped under subject 
headings, with cross-references and an index. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND CHANGING CONDITIONS. 


Office of Education Bulletin (Vocational Education) No, 174. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. Price 15 cents. 


This impressive summary report of the accomplishments 
of vocational education in the forty-eight states empha- 
sizes work with and for the unemployed, special classes 
for homemakers on reduced incomes, training for un- 
employed persons “as teachers of vocational courses for 
the unemployed.” 
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tion,” John L. Childs writes A Preface to a New American 
Philosophy of Education. Jesse Newlon considers The Teach- 
ing Profession and Social Policy, and Public Opinion and Educa- 
tion. 

A new society “for the study of education in its social re- 
lations’ was launched at Atlantic City. For details of mem- 
bership and research projects, write Prof. Robert K. Speer, 
School of Education, New York University, New York City. 


A Study of Teachers 


EED for higher standards of education for teachers, for 
regulating the supply of teachers “through selective ad- 
mission” to training schools, and for “large numbers of teach- 
ers better and more specifically prepared for rural schools” 
are some of the recommendations of the survey of the educa- 
tion of teachers, summarized by Prof. Edward 8S. Evenden of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, at the annual spring 
conference of the Eastern States Association of Professional 
Schools for Teachers. The survey was authorized by Congress 
in 1930. Data were furnished by more than 1000 colleges and 
universities and some 500,000 public-school teachers. In his 
summary Dr. Evenden emphasized the point that each state 
has the responsibility: 
...to establish standards for the preparation of its public- 
school teachers, to insure an adequate supply of teachers meeting 
these standards and to protect its standards and the services ren- 
dered by the teachers in maintaining a balance between the sup- 
ply of teachers and the demand for teachers. 

Other recommendations of the survey point to the need for 
more and better prepared teachers for Negro schools, for im- 
proved community status for teachers, and for state legislation 
or constitutional amendment to reorganize departments of edu- 
cation in many states. 

The findings of the survey have betn incorporated in six 
volumes, two of which have already been published by the gov- 
ernment. The major findings will be summarized and inter- 
preted in the final volume. 


Tue American Library Association will meet in Denver, Col., 
June 24-29. The conference theme is Looking at Ourselves, 
and the program will center not on books and libraries but on 
“the problems of the men and women who have charge of these 
important agencies of education.” 


Tue tenth annual meeting of the American Association for 
Adult Education will be held in Milwaukee, Wis., May 20-22. 
The program includes six general sessions, one of which will 
be a panel discussion of Vulgarization or Academic Obscurity 
—Which? The leader will be Lyman Bryson of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


New York University announces a department of adult educa- 
tion in the school of education, beginning with the 1935 sum- 
mer session, offering courses for directors, supervisors and 
teachers of adult education, in both public and private agencies. 
The program will be on a graduate level, but will not be con- 
fined to candidates for degrees. The acting chairman of the new 
department will be Ned H. Dearborn. 


SocraL Planning in an Age of Conflict will be the subject of 
the third session of the Institute for Social Progress, to be held 
at Wellesley College, July 6-21. The institute is open to both 
men and women, and its program will consist of lectures, dis- 
cussion groups and occasional open forums. In response to in- 
terests and expressed wishes of the members of last summer’s 
institute, there will be roundtables this year on forum and 
panel discussion methods, political party problems, lobbying for 
social legislation, ways to make consumers’ councils effective, 
publicity methods, trade-union tactics, code authorities. 
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Home Work 


FRESH indictment of the industrial home-work system is 

afforded by the recent report of a study made by the Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Women and Children, Gertrude R. Emory, 
director. (Industrial Homework in Pennsylvania Under the 
NRA. Department of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa.) 
The report is based on 1934 figures, which show a drop in the 
number of home workers from 8649 to 5531, due largely to the 
elimination of home work on men’s clothing under the code of 
that industry. The “knitted outerwear” industry is now the 
largest employer of home workers in the state. Children were 
found to be illegally employed in 7 percent of the homes visited, 
about half as often as in 1933. Hours in excess of the 40-hour 
limit set by the codes were worked by 29 percent of the workers 
reporting hours, but by 65 percent of the workers in the hand- 
knit women’s dress industry. Earnings of 10 cents an hour or 
less were reported by half the workers; many made as little as 
two or three cents. Only one tenth of the families earned as 
much as $8 a week from their home work, “at a time when the 
State Emergency Relief Board set $8.25 a week as the relief 
allowance for food and clothes alone for a family of five.” The 
admirable report “discloses that sweatshop conditions persist in 
Pennsylvania wherever industrial products are still being pro- 
cessed in employes’ homes.” The Bureau of Women and Chil- 
dren holds that “the findings of this study merely add to the 
wealth of evidence warranting the complete elimination of indus- 
trial home work, the goal toward which Pennsylvania should 
strive.” Until this is reached, it is pointed out that conditions 
can be improved in two ways: by prohibiting all types of home 
work which involve a health hazard to the consumer, or viola- 
tion of NRA codes; and by regulating the distribution of other 
home work through a tax on home-work payrolls. “Such legis- 
lation would greatly reduce the present exploitation of home- 
work labor.” 


Guidance for the Unemployed 


OR two years Allegheny County, Pa., has experimented 
A” with vocational and educational guidance for adults, increas- 
ingly recognized as essential to any rounded dealing with the 
problem of unemployment. Directed by the department of indus- 
trial education of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, the ex- 
periment was carried forward by a group of local agencies, 
including the “Y’s,” the State Employment Service, and the 
Emergency Relief Administration. Analysis of individual abili- 
ties and traits of 2216 adults was made: 855 men and 746 
women enrolled in emergency classes, 159 highschool boys, 141 
highschool girls, and, for comparison purposes, 315 engineering 
college freshmen. Institutions offering adult courses cite, as 
their main guidance problems; reliable information on the traits 
and tastes of applicants, individual fitness for desired courses 
of study, lack of reliable information on the part of the appli- 
cant “about the educational requirements of various occupations 
and inadequate self-knowledge on which to base plans or hopes.” 
Forms used in the experiment yielded four types of information: 
personal history; mental speed, accuracy and scholastic aptitude; 
vocational interests; personality traits. 

For the younger members of the group, the chief need was 
found to be for “information which will aid them in making 
vocational selection and training plans.” Among adults, voca- 
tional adjustment, training, medical and (less frequently) psy- 
chiatric treatment were the chief needs. 
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An admirable report of the project, Occupational Adjustment — 


in Allegheny County, by Glen U. Cleeton, has been published 
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by the Pittsburgh Personnel Association. It includes a survey of 
employment conditions, and of guidance, placement and training 
facilities in the county, and summarizes the results of the tests 
and measurements. It concludes: 

'... the present project clearly reveals a need . . . for a publicly 
supported occupational adjustment bureau to which adults might 
-apply for advice and assistance in the solution of personal prob- 
lems relating to vocational selection and training. 


Bryn Mawr School 


: ‘1 Daeg Board of Directors of the Bryn Mawr Summer School 
for Women Workers in Industry announce that a 1935 
session will be held at Mt. Ivy, Pomona, N. Y., June 7-August 
2. Because of the limited capacity of Mt. Ivy, the student body 
will be limited to fifty, instead of having a hundred or more as 
in previous years. Elizabeth L. Otey (302 East 35 Street, New 
York) will serve as director. The same lines of activity will be 
carried out as were developed in the years from 1921 to 1934, 
when the school was held on the Bryn Mawr campus and be- 
came the best known workers’ education project for women in 
this country. The student group will be divided into small units, 
with economics and English as the core of the study program. 
There will be ample opportunity for recreation, and for experi- 
ment with labor dramatics and creative writing. The Summer 
School for Women Workers in Industry will continue the Bryn 
Mawr policy of recruiting its students from many states, and of 
accepting second-year students. A second-year group of eight or 
ten members is expected, and two students from England. 


NIRA and the Constitution 


N early May, the US Supreme Court will hear arguments on 
the Schechter poultry case, which is to test the validity of the 
NIRA. The A. L. A. Schechter Poultry Corporation and the 
Schechter Poultry Market are the two largest wholesale poultry 
concerns in Brooklyn. In November 1934 the four heads of the 
concerns were found guilty in federal court of violating NIRA 
and the NRA code for their industry. They were given short 
jail sentences, and a total fine of $7425. The case was carried to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, which late in March rendered a 
decision favorable to the government on seventeen counts, un- 
favorable on two. Widespread disappointment was expressed 
when the Department of Justice moved to dismiss the Belcher case, 
which involved alleged violations of the lumber code, and would 
have called for a ruling by the Supreme Court on the constitu- 
tionality of the NIRA. Spokesmen for the Department of Justice 
point out that one reason for making a test on the Schechter 
case is that some 1600 pages of printed matter are available, 
including a great deal of testimony, while in the Belcher case 
only a brief list of charges and a demurrer were at hand. 
Donald R. Richberg, acting chairman of NIRA, states: 

Until the Supreme Court has ruled, this opinion of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals will be accepted as the most authoritative state- 
ment of the law which is, in brief, that the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and its administration are fundamentally consti- 
tutional. 


Workers’ Ballot 
ea SERS who have voted in elections conducted by gov- 


ernment labor boards have, except in the automobile 
industry, cast a two-to-one vote in favor of trade unions as op- 
yosed to company unions. In the automobile industry, returns 
showed a four-to-one majority against both independent and 
company unions, and in favor of unaffiliated representatives. 
These findings were given out last month by the Twentieth Cen- 
ty Fund, which is making an extended investigation of the role 
£ government in labor relations (see The Survey, April 1935, 
page 114.) The disparity in the results of elections is ex- 
plained in part by the fact that those held by boards other than 
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the auto industry usually involved the niesasnatns union recogni- 
tion and were held at the request of trade unions, “which nat- 
urally did not ask for them unless they felt that they had at 
least a reasonable chance of winning.” In the auto industry, elec- 
tions were held on the initiative of the Automobile Labor Board, 
and on ballots that made it more difficult to vote for an organi- 
zation than for an individual. The results of all elections held 
under NIRA labor boards prior to March 15, 1934, show that 
out of 204,582 ballots cast by workers outside the auto industry, 
138,017, or 67 percent were for trade unions; 61,401 or 30 per- 
cent for some form of company union; 5164 or 3 percent elected 
individual representatives or some other form of bargaining. 
The study points out that “the totals of course conceal the re- 
sults of individual elections, which in some instances run counter 
to the general trend of the group.” 

In the auto industry, with 105,000 out of 123,000 eligibles in 
the Detroit area voting, only 12 percent balloted for trade-union 
and 11 percent for company-union representation, while the 
great majority (77 percent) voted for individuals and for 
“other” organizations. 


New York Wage Act in Action 


AGE rates for some 60,000 women and minors in New 
York’s hotel and restaurant industry will be fixed by a 
minimum-wage board appointed last month by Elmer F. An- 
drews, industrial commissioner. This is the second wage board 
created under the authority of the Wald Act, passed in 1933. 
The first wage board, fixing wages for women and minors in the 


_laundry industry, published its findings in August 1933. The 


wage order based on them was made mandatory a year later. 
During the first nine months of its application to the laundry 
industry, the Wald Act raised the median weekly wage of 
17,600 women and minors in 1868 plants in Greater New York 
by $1.77. In up-state laundries, the median increase was $1.12. 
Between August 1934 and April 1935 the Division collected 
more than $11,000 in back wages due women and minors whose 
employers had paid less than the required minimum wage. 
The new minimum-wage board will have as a basis for its 
work the findings of a survey of the hotel and restaurant indus- 
try made by the Division of Women in Industry, which includes 
payroll data for nearly 17,000 women and minor employes. 


THE Sixth International Congress for Scientific Management 
will be held in London, July 15-20. This year’s meeting will in- 
clude sections on manufacturing, agriculture, distribution, edu- 
cation and training, development of modern-management prin- 
ciples, scientific management in the home. 


Women in Arkansas Industries, by Bertha Blair (Bulletin of 
the US Women’s Bureau No. 124) shows that among women 
factory workers as well as among tenant farmers, low wages 
and long hours are the rule in that state, with white workers 
favored over Negro workers, particularly in wage rates. 


ey 


In Bulletin 54 of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Leo Wolman analyzes Wages and Hours under the Codes of 
Fair Competition. He finds that “unquestionably the most strik- 
ing feature of the statistics of wages and hours is the degree of 
recovery of hourly earnings and the reduction in the hours of 
work.” 


In the report of an Enquiry on National Public Works, the 
organization for communications and transit of the League of 
Nations has brought together the first study of national public 
works “based on official information furnished on application by 
all governments.” It may be obtained in this country through 
the World Peace Foundation, 8 West 40 Street, New York. 
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What ERA Nurses Did 


T might be easier fo say what ERA nurses didn’t do in In- 

diana than to try to summarize the report for the last quar- 
ter of 1934 submitted by Eva F. MacDougall, director of the 
Indiana Bureau of Public Health Nursing, under whose able 
and energetic supervision 161 work-relief nurses were busy. 
In those three months the nurses made more than 11,000 visits 
to school children and helped get correction of defects for nearly 
4000. They assisted in the immunization of 7272 against small- 
pox and 15,876 against diphtheria. They made bedside nursing 
visits to nearly 7500 patients and among “other activities,” 
helped in health and home-hygiene classes, nursing demonstra- 
tions, baby supervision and home-sanitation surveys and as- 
sisted at clinics. Their presence drew in the cooperation of 
county tuberculosis and Red Cross groups and other private and 
public agencies which furnished an aggregate of nearly $7500 
for nurses’ travel expenses and supplies, and the active help of 
township and county officers, service and other clubs, bus and 
railroad companies, churches, American Legion posts and the 
like. Such a report makes vivid the public-health “new deal” 
for nurses and the community of which Dorothy Deming wrote 


in April Survey Midmonthly (p. 107.) 


Hard Times and Mental Illness 


ONTRARY to some popular statements, the National 

Committee for Mental Hygiene finds no clear evidence 
that depression has notably increased admissions to mental hos- 
pitals. It has harmed the hospitals in other ways: by drastic 
budget reductions, stoppage of building programs, overcrowd- 
ing, lack of medical and other personnel, political interference, 
and the like. Such conditions are by no means universal; some 
were found in institutions in some of the thirty-five states which 
the Committee has surveyed in collaboration with the American 
Psychiatric Association, others in other states, and a few states 
showed all in some degree. The Statistical Bulletin of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company pointed out recently that while 
patients in mental hospitals had increased from 81.6 per 100,- 
000 population in 1880 to 245 in 1923 (the last year for which 
figures are complete) that rise does not mean that mental ill- 
ness has increased in like degree. More understanding of mental 
illness and better provision for its care themselves are responsible 
for at least part of it. The National Committee finds that the 
mental hospitals, by and large, still are doing a good job in spite 
of the special handicaps of recent years. Continued failure to 
keep pace with the need, and to preserve and increase preven- 
tive work, spells future disaster in dollars as well as humanity; 
“the importance of mental-hygiene clinics and social-service 
departments can hardly be overestimated.” In the most neglected 
field of all—research in mental illness—the National Com- 
mittee announces a hopeful project. Through a preliminary fund 
of $15,000, donated by the Scottish Rite Masons of the north- 
ern United States, the Committee has started a study of the 
nature and causes of dementia praecox, a mental illness which 
strikes its victims in early life and fills more beds in mental 
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hospitals than all other causes combined. The preliminary field 
survey is being made by Dr. Nolan D. C. Lewis, on leave from 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, D. C. 


Health Dentistry 


[* many places a program of dentistry for children could be 
partly financed by the savings in absences from school caused 
by dental ailments, declares a recently published report of the 
Committee on Community Dental Service of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association (Health Dentistry for 

the Community. -85 pp. University of Chicago Press. Price 

$1 postpaid of The Survey.) The Committee, composed of 

eminent dentists under the chairmanship of Dr. Alfred Walker, 

finds that revenue which would have been paid by the state 

on the basis of days’ attendance now lost for dental reasons in 

New York City amounts to at least $750,000 annually, while 

the cost of repeating grades for the same reason is not less than 

$4 million to the city in a year. Dental disease, they 
point out, is not merely a dental problem but a health problem. 

It is an economy to begin dental care at the age of two. An 

economical program for the adult population cannot be devel- 

oped until universal dental care for children has been carried 

on sufficiently long so that there is an adult group who have 

profited by it. Dental clinics in New York City now serve but 

5 percent of the 75 percent who cannot afford care at private 

practice rates. ‘“‘A comprehensive plan for socialized dental 

service is urgently needed.” The Committee’s report brings 

together a comprehensive summary and discussion of surveys 

and other factual studies in New York and elsewhere as to 

the needs and costs for dental services and plans which have 

been advanced in various communities to meet the problem. 


——— 


Prenatal Classes for Private Patients © 
pA HES more than a year’s trial the prenatal classes for 


patients of private physicians in Cleveland have been voted 
a success by their cooperating sponsors, the Cleveland Child 
Health Association and the Academy of Medicine, and are to 
be continued and extended. Not a single maternal death has oc- 
curred among the 374 private patients who have attended these 
courses. Classes meet at the Academy building or at branch 
offices of the Visiting Nurse Association. The instructor is a 
registered nurse. Applicants are received only with the consent — 
of their physician; if a woman appears without a reference from 
a physician she may attend that lecture but must have her 
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Pertinent Publications 


PREMARITAL CONFERENCE. Prepared by The Institute of 
Family Relations, Los Angeles, Calif. Price 50 cents, per single 
copy, $4 per dozen of the American Social Hygiene Association, 50 
West 50 Street, New York. 


Consult the ASHA also for a classified bibliography, 
Books on Social Hygiene, pamphlet lists and other pub- 
lications concerning social hygiene and family relation- 
ships. 

CONCERNING THE BETTER HALF OF LIFE: Health After 


Forty. John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 
To health agencies on request. 


Moderation is the moral; living well, the goal. 
QUANTITY AND COSTS BUDGETS. Heller Committe for Re- 


search in Social Economics, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Price 30 cents. 


An invaluable annual compilation, here with San Fran- 
cisco prices as of November 1934, giving complete and 
detailed budgets for the family of an executive, a clerk, 
a wage earner and a dependent family or dependent 
children, with an appendix on adequate food at low cost. © 
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doctor’s consent to continue. Those who are able to do so pay 
$1 for the course of eight lectures, which helps to meet the ex- 
penses of the Association. These courses are the outgrowth of 
similar work for clinic patients sponsored by health and med- 
‘ical agencies in Cleveland for a number of years. A study of 
women who attended the courses in 1933 showed that their 
maternal mortality rate was about half that of the city as a 
whole, a result similar to that which is reported by the 
“Maternity Center Assocation in New York City. In 1934 there 
_ was only one maternal death among the 1394 Cleveland mothers 
enrolled in the clinic classes. 


Diabetes and Public Health 


“FN accordance with recommendations made by the Academy 
of Medicine after study in 1933, New York has a new pub- 

lic-health agency, the New York Diabetes Association, made 

possible by a donation by Lucius Littauer to the New York 

Tuberculosis and Health Association. The objectives of the 

new organization are: to act as a clearing house for study and 

control of the disease; to aid in professional and public educa- 
tion; and to aid in extending facilities for diagnosis and treat- 

ment. The New York City Health Commissioner, Dr. John L. 
Rice, has sent a letter asking all physicians to inform the Health 
Department as’ to the number of diabetic patients under their 
care. It is believed that 100,000 people in New York suffer from 
the disease and that many shorten their lives by seeking quack 
cures and failing to obtain competent medical attention. With 
the letter goes the first publication of the Diabetes Associa- 
tion, which summarizes known facts: Diabetes is about twice 
as prevalent among women as among men, and two or three 
times more prevalent among married women than among those 
_ of the same age who are unmarried; it is more common among 
_ Jews than non-Jews, and also is unduly prevalent among 
~ Ttalians in New York, though in Italy rates are low. It is be- 
lieved always to have been a common ailment, though not so 
frequently recognized in previous years. Since insulin has been 
used in treatment there has been a distinct prolongation of the 
- lives of diabetic patients. 


Hospitals in 1934 
Bye RING to the annual compilation of the American 


up in 1934, chiefly for lack of patronage. In general these were 
small institutions. The number of idle beds reached a record 
total of 218,000, of which 156,000 were in general hospitals. 
As has been true in other recent years, tax-supported hospitals 
showed an increase in number of beds and patients, though not 
in number of institutions, and maintained a high rate of occu- 
pancy (89.8 percent) while non-government hospitals lost in 
bed capacity and had an average occupancy of 56.5 percent. 
This last is very slightly higher and the rate in the government 
hospitals is very slightly lower than corresponding figures for 
1933. The number of outpatients rose, but far less abruptly 
than in the preceding year. Nursing schools show a decline over 
a period of years that will hearten educators in that professional 
field. In 1934 there were 1531 accredited and eighteen un- 
accredited schools of nursing in contrast to 1914 and 264 re- 
spectively in 1927. 


Ustnc pamphlets and other literature supplied by the Wells 
County (Indiana) Tuberculosis Association, the health educa- 
tion class of the Rock Creek Township School wrote their own 
booklet on Prevention and Cure of Tuberculosis and saw to it 
that it was attractive enough to get into the home of every 
student. 


In a special effort to acquaint social workers, non-medical 
professional people and laymen with facts concerning the pub- 
lic-health significance of heart disease, the New York Heart 
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Medical Association, thirty-nine general hospitals closed 
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IF YOU EAT STARCHES, 
MEATS, SWEETS-Read This: 


Much of the so-called “indigestion” from 
which so many people suffer, is often merely 
“acid stomach.” A condition said to be brought 
on by the many acid-forming foods which make 
up our modern diets, such as starches, meats, 
sweets. 

A simple way to relieve “acid stomach,” 
is to take a little Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia after meals. Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia quickly and safely neutralizes the 
excess acids in the stomach and relieves 
the distress. 
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Association recently carried on a two weeks’ campaign i: co- 
operation with the Department of Health and agencies affiliated 
with the health-education section of the Welfare Council. A 
pamphlet, A Guide to Information Concerning Heart Diseases 
and to New York City Resources was prepared, listing major 
facts, available leaflets, and sources of further information. 
Copies are available on request of the Association, 386 Fourth 


Avenue, New York. 


Tur International Journal of Individual Psychology now brings 
in English the discussions of individual psychology which 
hitherto have been available only in the German text of Inter- 
nationale Zeitschrift fur Individual Psychologie. The American 
office is 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


Tue Children’s Welfare Federation of New York City is con- 
ducting a training course for camp counselors at Bound Brook, 
N. J., June 13-17. For details address Dr. Alice Asserson at 
the Federation, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. The Iowa 
Conference on Child Development and Parent Education, Iowa 
City, June 17-19, comes this year in conjunction with the 
Health Education Conference of the American Child Health 
Association. The Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, Iowa 
State University, Iowa City, and the ACHA, 50 West 50 
Street, New York, will gladly supply information. Smith Col- 
lege has announced a seminar on The Application of Mental 
Hygiene to Problems in Parent Education, to be held August 
5-17 and limited to twenty-five selected applicants. Application 
blanks from the Smith College School of Social Work, College 
Hall 8, Northampton, Mass. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND COMMUNITY ACTION 


This department is an emergency information 
service to public officials and to members, 


JOANNA C. COLCORD 


executives and supervisors of citizens’ com- 
mittees. News of interesting developments will 


RUSSELL H. KURTZ 


be gratefully received by the editors, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, New York 


Storm in New York 


ECURRENT waves of criticism have rocked relief admin- 

istration in many centers during recent weeks. New York 
City has had to withstand one of the worst of these widespread 
storms. 

Early in the year three different investigations of the relief 
set-up were begun in New York; one under the direction of a 
Governor’s Commission, one sponsored by the mayor, and a 
third heading up in the Board of Aldermen. Attempts made by 
interested groups to combine these inquiries in the hope of mini- 
mizing confusion were futile. All three investigations have gone 
forward simultaneously. 

The findings of the Governor’s Commission have not been 
released as yet but are understood to contain much valuable 
factual material. The report of the Mayor’s Committee ap- 
peared in March. (See The Survey, April, 1935, page 110.) It 
was generally hailed as a well-reasoned critique of the city’s 
problem and of the methods being used to handle it. Friendly in 
tone, it nevertheless scored many of the inadequacies of relief 
as experienced by the dependent client. 

The aldermanic investigation was, however, in a different key. 
Directed by an anti-administration bloc in the city government, 
it seemed from the first to aim to discredit the relief organization 
and thus to embarrass the Mayor and his Fusion supporters. A 
series of public hearings were held in which relief officials were 
mercilessly pilloried. As a result of the motives and methods of 
this “inquiry,” the occasion became a two-month Roman holiday 
during which rumor and distortion of fact ran riot. A none-too- 
discriminating press aided and abetted the aldermanic group in 
setting the town by its ears. 

The attack was focussed at three points: use of social work- 
ers in relief administration, “white collar’ work relief, and 
allegedly large-scale “chiseling” by persons not entitled to aid 
but getting it as a result of “lax” administration. These issues, 
treated as sure-fire rabble-rousers, were played up to the limit. 

The efforts of the city Emergency Relief Bureau to build up 
a competent staff with experienced personnel in the key positions 
was attacked as an attempt to establish a social work bureau- 
cracy, interested only in perpetuating the relief job for selfish 
reasons. The employment of trained persons from out of the 
city was particularly denounced as depriving local people of 
work opportunities. Recent payroll adjustments were “exposed.” 

“Chiseling’” was declared to be prevalent, although there was 
little or no evidence introduced to support the charge. Much 
was made of an admission by the relief director that among the 
300,000 or so families on the rolls there were undoubtedly some 
who should be cleared off; but his further testimony as to the 
steady elimination of such cases through re-investigation was 
given scant attention. 

It was the “investigation” of the works program, however, 
which touched off the fireworks. Counsel for the aldermanic 
committee discovered that not all the projects were hard-boiled 
pick-and-shovel assignments, and set out to ridicule those in the 
non-manual classification, with implications as to the “foolish- 
ness” of the whole works program. Disgruntled employes were 
turned up in sufficient numbers to lend credibility to the charges 
and innuendoes. A study of the poultry market in Brooklyn, 
undertaken in connection with a fight on a vicious racket, was 
caustically referred to as the “chicken survey.” Recreation 


projects such as classes in dancing and handicrafts were hilari- 
ously jeered as “boon-doggling” tomfoolery. Research activities 
in library and museum were flayed as time-killing wastes of the 
tax-payer’s money. For a week or more the circus went on with 
headlines screaming and the public completely bewildered. Then 
a reaction set in, as sober-minded people began to be heard and 
the officials responsible for relief found courage to talk back. 

“I desire solemnly to protest against the manner in which 
your committee is conducting its investigation,’ wrote Col. W. 
J. Wilgus, head of the works division in a letter to the commit- 
tee’s chairman. “Works division employes are questioned in such 
a manner that a truthful picture is not portrayed and they are 
being held up to public scorn. . . . Their competence and their 
character are impugned. . . . Unfounded, inaccurate and ridicu- _ 
lous charges of waste have been broadcast. .. .” 

“The cruel gibes, the thoughtless ridicule of the city’s relief 
program, which have filled the press and have threatened to 
monopolize private conversation,” said Raymond Moley over the 
radio, “make me realize that there are still some people so smug 
in their complacency, so callous in their feelings toward their 
fellows, so ignorant of the nature and the effects of the depres- 
sion, that they still feel that the giving of relief is a matter of 
gracious charity on some one’s part.” 

FERA administrator Hopkins, questioned in Washington as 
to his feeling about the New York situation, said emphatically, 
“Those are good projects. The trouble is that dumb people 
make fun of things they can’t understand.” 

But, in the Mayor’s opinion, too much damage had been 
done to public confidence to be healed by words alone and on 
April 7 he announced a change in administrative personnel. — 
William Hodson, overworked to the point of illness by the . 
double duties of commissioner of public welfare and of chair- 
man and executive director of the Emergency Relief Bureau, 
was relieved of the latter responsibility, and Oswald W. Knauth, 
business man and economist, was appointed. This action resulted 
in a partial armistice, ending much of the bickering. : 

The new director has asked for public tolerance until he can 
find his bearings. When friends wished him luck, he is reported 
to have replied “I’ll need it.” “And he will,” commented the 
New York Herald Tribune editorially: “The Mayor has found ; 
a skillful solution. ... He has not torn the existing organization _ 
up by the roots... but has put at its head a man with a rec- 
ord . . .which should enable him to command full public sup- | 
port. But his does not mean that the Mayor has solved the 
problem of relief. Administration can be improved, wastes can 
be checked, policy can be more clearly conceived and more co- 
herently applied. But as long as great sections of the population 
have to be supported at public expense, relief itself can never 
be anything save an unhappy choice of the lesser evil. For all its 
sensations, the aldermanic investigation has been singularly bar- 
ren of any constructive suggestions. There is not even anything 
in its activities seriously to contradict the Mayor’s declaration 
that Mr. Hodson has done as well as anyone could have done 
with the appalling task presented to him.” 
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Spring Housecleaning 


(eu ERAs in Jilinois have been instructed by the Stat 
ERC to remove from their work-relief rolls all persons | 
who would normally work on farms at this season of the year. 


fay 1935 
uch persons are being returned to direct relief with advice to 
‘seek farm employment. 

_ The policy has been adopted in order that the Commission’s 
/work program shall not interfere with normal employment in 
agricultural communities. In those cases returned to direct re- 
lief the budget should be reviewed, the Commission states, and 
brought into line with the prevailing rate paid for full-time 
farm labor in the community, provided such rate maintains the 
policy of the Commission and the federal administration in the 
matter of adequacy. 


Two FERA Studies 


A LMOST half the household heads receiving relief in rural 

areas and small towns are non-agricultural workers, ac- 
cording to a study made by the FERA research division. Cleri- 
cal, professional and business men as well as common laborers 
with no farm experience make up this group. In the 54 percent 
which were classified as workers in agriculture, one quarter 
were farm owners, one quarter farm laborers, and approxi- 
mately half were tenants and share croppers. The study covered 
_ 142 counties and forty-one townships in thirty-three states. 

A survey of living costs has been started in fifty-nine cities 
under the joint auspices of the FERA and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Merchants are being interviewed in each city to deter- 
mine the amount of money required to supply a worker’s family 
_with all the necessities of life for a year. The budget covers 
food, clothing, household furnishings, rent, light and fuel. Some 
7000 stores will be visited. 


Dividing the Relief Load 


| JN attempting to have the states carry a larger portion of the 
relief load, the FERA can ask them to participate financially 
in the cost of caring for all cases or can follow the policy of 
_ dividing the case load with them, the states to take the unem- 
_ ployables. The latter policy has been given renewed force since 
_ the announcement of the works plan in January but its applica- 
_ tion has not been entirely successful, nor has it supplanted the 
system of sharing in the total cost. From a number of states 

' come reports of difficulties. 
In Arkansas the “unemployables” were stricken from the 
_ emergency-relief rolls some months ago but it was found neces- 
' sary to reinstate them in April as “much suffering” was reported 
_ due to the failure of the state to act in their behalf. Plans are 
t 


- now formulated whereby state care will be available to this 

group after August 1. Meanwhile the ERA will issue emer- 

gency relief as needed. 

Idaho needy were without federal aid for a few days in 
March while the FERA held up its grant as a means of forc- 

ing action from the state legislature. Here the issue was one of 
winning a pledge of $100,000 monthly from the state as a 
requisite for continued federal assistance in the amount of 

$800,000 a month. 

Illinois has been struggling with legislative plans for the pro- 
vision of $36 million a year, that figure being set by FERA as 
the state’s share in federal-state relief financing. Because they 
feel that about half that amount would be ample for caring for 
the unemployables, were they separated out, many state legis- 
lators have balked at voting the larger sum. ‘The legislature 

should provide the amount required for the unemployable cases 
in Illinois and not a dollar more,” editorializes a Chicago daily. 
“Tt should leave to the federal administration its self-determined 
obligation of providing work-relief jobs at work-relief wages 
for all the employables.” 

In Maryland the legislature balked at meeting the FERA 
demand for $8 million yearly for emergency relief, passing in- 
stead a 1 percent sales tax calculated to yield a little more than 
valf that amount. 

The Missouri legislature had under consideration early in 
\pril the passage of a 2 percent sales tax for relief but so re- 
nted the pressure from Washington that it threatened to hold 
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up action indefinitely. Federal aid was suspended but came 
through within a short time on the assurance that an appropria- 
tion would be made before the legislature adjourned. 

New Jersey's governor sought in April to persuade the FERA 
that the state’s pledge of $2 million monthly to the $7 million 
federal-state relief fund should be reduced to $1 million. The 
FERA administrator denied the request but is quoted as indi- 
cating that the effect of the new works expenditures and other 
factors might so alter conditions by July that a reduction might 
be possible at that time. 

When North Carolina was given the task of caring for its 
unemployables in January it passed that responsibility along to 
its counties and cities. Because the state itself had never con- 
tributed to the emergency program and was now about to escape 
any obligation for the care of the long-time cases, the FERA 
insisted that it do something for the employable group. Its 
response has been the allocation of $14 million annually within 
the state highway fund to be used for employment of relief labor 
during the next biennium. This “first gesture toward state aid 
in the relief program” has been approved by the FERA accord- 
ing to reports from the state capital. 

Tennessee was required by the FERA, in March, to pledge 
$2% million for 1935 as a condition to receiving further federal 
aid. Sixty percent of this is to be furnished by the state; 40 
percent by the localities. It has not been learned whether the 
latter item is to be applied toward the emergency program or is 
to be used only for the care of unemployables. 


More Cash Relief 


N May 1934 less than 10 percent of all direct relief in the 
country was given in the form of cash, the rest being dis- 

tributed “in kind” or by merchandise order. By December the 
cash proportion had increased to 23.4 percent, according to a 
report recently issued by the research division of the FERA. 
The shift to the cash basis was most marked in California, 
Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, as reported from month to month in this 
department. 

While in May 1934 only six states were paying as much as 
25 percent of the total direct relief in cash, fourteen states were 
in this group in December. Eighty percent of all direct cash 
relief distributed in December was given in the twenty-five larg- 
est cities of the country, New York City accounting for nearly 
40 percent of the large-city cash disbursements. 

Philadelphia headed the list in December so far as the de- 
gree of acceptance of the cash principle is concerned. Here 99.2 
percent of all direct relief was paid in cash whereas as recently 
as in October only 3 percent was on that basis. In Boston 87.9 
percent of all direct relief in December was in the form of 
cash; in Baltimore 86.5 percent; in Washington 71.9 percent; in 
Los Angeles 61.8 percent; in Jersey City 60.6 percent; in New 
Orleans 60.5 percent; and in New York 59.3 percent. 

When work-relief earnings—practically all paid in cash—are 
taken into account, it is found that 58 percent of the December 
expenditures for direct relief and work relief was distributed in 
the form of cash. In May 1934 this figure was 46.7 percent. 

In the FERA report it is pointed out that many relief admin- 
istrations adhere to the system of relief “in kind” because of the 
conviction that the utmost control must be exercised over the 
expenditure of public monies and that such control cannot be 
had in a system of cash relief. On the other hand, it emphasizes, 
other administrations have found that: 

Any saving that may be accomplished by means of strict control 
of purchases and special arrangements with merchants are more 
than offset by the necessity of maintaining elaborate accounting rec- 
ords, audits and continuous inspections in order to insure that mer- 
chants’ bills are made out accurately, that prices represent the fair 
market values or that the prices agreed upon are adhered to, that 
the commodities delivered are actually those called for by the order, 
and that in general the public treasury is not defrauded. Conse- 
quently a number of these cities have, during the last year, shifted 
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from the system of distributing relief “in kind” to the payment of 
relief in cash. 


On to Alaska 


WO hundred families representing approximately 1000 

persons, now on the relief rolls of northern Michigan, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, will be given the opportunity to rehabili- 
tate themselves as homesteaders in the Matanuska Valley of 
Alaska, according to FERA announcement. In addition, 400 men 
from transient camps are to be selected to aid in locating the 
settlers on the new development. 

Plans call for the families to start upon their venture in May. 
They will live in tent cities during the summer months while 
log houses are being built and woods cleared. The transient 
group will return to the states in October. 

Each homesteader is to be provided with a tract of forty acres 
of improved land with house fully equipped and necessary farm- 
ing accessories. The cost will be approximately $3000 for each 
farm and the settler will be given thirty years in which to dis- 
charge the debt. Interest at 3 percent will be charged. 

It is planned to establish a community center at Palmer, a 
small village in the valley, and to build there a school to ac- 
commodate 400 children, a non-denominational church, a cream- 
ery and cannery and such stores as may be needed. 

The 200 families which have been selected are, from experi- 
ence and habits, fitted to lead the rigorous life of pioneers in a 
northern climate. 


The Problem of Earnings 


AN Vere someone in a relief family earns a dollar, should it 
be deducted from the relief grant? The question is com- 
ing in for a good bit of discussion these days. 

The Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment Relief, New 
York City, in its recent report states its belief that: 

The wisdom of the present ruling that the total earnings by mem- 
bers of relief families shall be deducted from the family budget is 
open to serious question. The budget allowed by the Home Relief 
Bureau is insufficient to meet rent, clothing and other elementary 
needs. Where a member of a home-relief family is able to secure 
part-time work or odd jobs, he should be permitted to retain a 
portion of such earnings to raise the standard of living of his fam- 
ily. In our opinion, the technical dishonesty of claimants forced to 
make a choice between concealing earnings and doing without ele- 
mentary necessities of life, and the connivance of humane investi- 
gators, has had an insidious effect on the administration of relief. 

There are two types of cases where this problem of fitting 
the relief budget to the insufficiency of family income becomes 
troublesome. One is where the head of the family earns the 
part-time or temporary wages;.the other, where it is a person 
in the dependent group, but not the head of it, who is the earner. 
Each has its perplexities. The New York committee recommends: 

A minor member of a family on home relief who secures work 
should be permitted to retain 50 percent of his earnings, and the 
other 50 percent should be charged against the family budget. All 
other members of a family on home relief should be permitted to 
retain 50 percent of their earnings until the total family income 
reaches the minimum budget allowed by the private agencies 
[approximately 72 percent above that of the Home Relief Bureau.] 

Great Britain’s rule is that certain sums shall be regarded as 
reserved for the personal requirements of the wage earner, as 
distinct from maintenance. In the case of the applicant or his 
or her wife, husband, father or mother, five shillings or one- 
half of the earnings (whichever is less) are so reserved. In the 
case of the son or daughter, brother or sister of the applicant, 
one third of the first £ and one quarter of the remainder of all 
earnings are exempt. In the case of “all others,” one third of the 
earnings are reserved. 

The New York City Bureau of Child Welfare has met the 
same problem by allowing the working child to keep from 40 
to 47 percent of his income for personal use. 


The Washington State ERA ruled in March that: 
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It is necessary in family budgeting first to give careful consic 
eration to the personal needs of the working child or young perso 
and only then count upon the balance of his earnings toward gen- 
eral family maintenance. ... A sufficient sum should be set aside 
after consultation with such young person, to cover his actua 
needs for carfare, lunch money, and clothing. A total of from $4 
to $5 monthly should be allowed to cover clothing, and in addition 
$2 per week for personal incidentals and recreation. The balance 
may be considered as available for family use. 


Michigan “Unemployables” 


A SURVEY of the extent and nature of unemployability 
among persons on the rolls of the Michigan State ERA 
reveals the fact that 19 percent of the cases under care contain 
no employable man or woman. How do these cases happen to be 
on the rolls of an agency built up to care, presumably, for th 
“emergency” needs arising from unemployment? The answer is: 

It was never contemplated that a considerable portion of thal 
chronic indigents, the needy aged, or those other groups whose 
destitution is caused by factors other than unemployment would be 
cared for with emergency relief funds. [But] the impoverished con- 
dition of local finances and the passage of tax-limitation amend- 
ments in the state and in many cities, coupled with the desire of 
local officials to shift the entire burden of relief to the emergency 
organization, has created a situation whereby thousands of Michi- 
gan families whose distress is caused by other reasons than jobless- 
ness are now cared for with emergency relief funds. 

It is pointed out that no less than forty counties in the state 
have ceased payments of mothers’ pensions, though such pay- 
ments are required by law. A number of additional counties 
are paying pensions in amounts so small that supplementary 
aid is needed from the county ERAs. Likewise county appropri- 
ations for soldiers’ and sailors’ relief have partially dried up; 
and destitution caused by old age, chronic illness, and physical 
and other handicaps has thrown persons on the emergency relief 
rolls in increasing numbers. 

The report takes issue with the commonly held assumption 
that most of the unemployable persons on emergency relief are 
chronic indigents, “incapable and irresponsible people who are 
essentially inferior to the citizen who is capable of self-support.” 
Rather, it is asserted, the great majority are either aged persons 
who have never before received public relief or mothers with 
dependent children who have no able-bodied wage earner. 

These people are not dependent because of personal shiftlessness 
or improvidence—many of them would be independent but for loss 
of savings, business failure, or loss of property, and are as truly 
depression victims as the unemployed. They have no hope of future 
earnings, and their only hope of a self-respecting subsistence lies 
in the development of adequate provisions for social security. 

The Michigan study shows that, of the 37,000 “unemployable” 
cases on the emergency relief rolls, 14,000 are cases of mothers 
with dependent children; 13,000 are old-age cases, and about 
10,000 are cases which are unemployable for other reasons. 

It is conceded that unemployability is not easy to define: 

A man may be unemployable because he is too young or too old 
to fulfill the duties of gainful employment, because he is physically 
or mentally handicapped, or because of defects of temperament. It 
is not easy, however, to determine the exact point at which each 
of these causes of unemployability ceases to be merely a relative 
disadvantage to the worker and becomes a complete barrier to em- 
ployment... . The Michigan survey was based upon the following 
definitions : 

An employable man is one who is between the ages of 16 and 60, 
healthy enough in body and mind to secure employment in periods 
of normal industrial activity, and capable of fulfilling the duties of 
gainful employment. An employable woman is one who is able- 
bodied and of normal intelligence, over 16 years of age and under 
40, unless specially trained for gainful employment, and not needed 
at home to care for the family: 

The report of the survey lays great stress upon the need for 
the development of an economic-security program and of a mod- 
ern welfare set-up within the state to replace the outmoded 
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HOUSING 


Relief and Housing 


se HE maximum rent allowance should be increased... . 
Minimum standards of housing should be established by 
n enlarged advisory housing board ... which should work 
put agreements between the city and the landlords for the 
oroper maintenance of the buildings in which relief families 
tive. ... The administrative supervisors ... should have 
discretionary power to vary family allowances where local con- 
ditions make it necessary. . . . The relief administration should 
empowered to remove families from tenements that do not 
meet the standards established. . . . All rent allowance should 
e paid in cash. The equivalent of rent should be paid to home 
owners so that they may retain their homes.” 

These recommendations made by the Mayor’s Committee on 
nemployment Relief in New York City, indicate a growing 
public awareness of the importance of housing in any attempt 
to preserve a decent living standard. At present, since a large 
ypercentage of relief families are living in houses designated by 
‘the Real Property Inventory as “unfit for use,” relief agencies 
‘are actually subsidizing landlords, whose property is a menace 
\to health and well being. According to preliminary figures from 
the cost of living survey conducted by the Department of Labor 
‘the ratio of rents to total expenditures of relief families is 7.1 
‘percent higher than that of families with regular incomes. 
‘Obviously these families are paying for such shelter by inroads 
on their food and clothing budgets. 


| More Federal Bills 


CROP of federal housing bills is predicted. Two have 
already appeared both of which would establish separate 
housing boards and abolish the present housing division of 
-PWA. Introduced by Senator Wagner (Senate Bill 2392) and 
Representative Ellenbogen (H.R. 7399), the former provides for 
a Division of Housing in the Department of the Interior under 
the control of a director, the second creates an independent 
Federal Housing Authority managed by a board of three di- 
‘rectors, in both cases appointed by the President with the ap- 
proval of the Senate. According to the Wagner Bill, sponsored 
by the National Public Housing Conference—the Division 
would be empowered to make grants and loans wherever pos- 
sible to local public housing authorities for slum clearance and 
low-cost housing, and to undertake direct construction only in 
localities “where no responsible local body exists”, no provision 
being made for grants or loans to limited-dividend companies. 
The other bill—sponsored by a labor group—while authorizing 
the proposed Authority to build directly where necessary and 
to cooperate with public bodies empowered to build low-cost 
housing, also provides for limited-dividend companies. 


Publications 


hee National Conferences on City Planning and State 
. Parks and the American Civic Association have merged 
their three publications. The result is an attractive new 


f pertinent information. Harlean James, Flavel Shurtleff and 
Beatrice Ward Nelson comprise its editorial staff, with Dora 
Padgett as managing editor and some twenty planners and 
using experts as contributing editors. Price $3 a year. 901 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Housing Officials’ Year Book, 1935—the first annual 
of the National Association of Housing Officials, edited by 
Coleman Woodbury—is a veritable “log book of the first year 
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cket-size quarterly, Planning and Civic Comment, cram full - 
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and a half of the low-cost housing movement in the United 
States since government became actively interested therein.” 
It includes sections on the major governmental housing agen- 
cies, on housing legislation passed in various states, as well 
as progress reports from ten cities, a selected bibliography on 
housing, and finally ten pages modestly devoted to the accom- 
plishments of the NAHO. Price $1. 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 


Meetings and Courses 


[eae future of American cities as seen by the planners 
will be the subject of the joint conference in Cincinnati, 
May 20-22, of the American City Planning Institute, the Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Engineers, the American Civic Asso- 
ciation and the National Conference on City Planning. 

Two summer courses in housing arranged by Carol Aronovici 
will be given at the School of Architecture and Allied Arts, 
New York University. Legal aspects of housing, land economies, 
mass production, materials, management, site planning, job 
organization, minimum community services, zoning and city 
planning will be among the topics included in one course while 
the second will be restricted to planning and designing. Six 
weekly sessions beginning June 24. 


Repairs Up; Housing Down 


HE year 1934—according to a study of 819 cities with a 

population of 10,000 or more by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor—was the first since 1925 to 
show an increase over the preceding year in the number and 
value of buildings for which permits were issued. This state- 
ment however offers little encouragement to those interested 
in housing because despite the increase of 7.3 percent in num- 
ber and 5.5 percent in cost of total construction permits, due 
primarily to additions, alterations and repairs of buildings, 
there was actually a decrease of 9.5 and 12.7 in number and 
cost of residential permits. On the positive side, 29,908 new 
dwelling units were provided—68.2 percent in one-family, 7.4 
in two-family, and 24.4 in apartment dwellings, in contrast to 
the years of heavy building when apartments led. 


A Low-cost housing project for Milwaukee, Wis., the first large 
PWA development to be built on vacant land, is announced 
by the Housing Division; cost $2,400,000, to accommodate 
about 529 families. 


Over 3000 applications were filed for 119 apartments which 
will be available in the block of tenements being remodelled 
by the New York City Housing Authority, to rent at $5 to $7 
a room monthly. 


Tue Emergency Relief Appropriation Act has $450,000 ear- 
marked for low-cost housing—an amount which the President 
is given power to increase substantially. Other provisions of the 
Act in connection with rural rehabilitation and self-liquidating 
projects should make additional funds available for housing. 


THERE were more than half a dozen housing exhibits in the 
New York metropolitan area during April, including two of 
modernistic pre-fabricated homes, still to be seen at John 
Wanamaker’s and the Grand Central Palace. Over 800,000 
people visited the Better Housing, Home and Building Mod- 
ernization Exposition during one week. 


ALTHOUGH there were 192,177 foreclosures on homes in 1934 
compared to 207,744 and 209,085 in 1933 and 1932 respectively, 


for the first two months of 1935 there was an increase of nearly 


* 5000 over the similar period last year. With the passage of the 


bill to provide an additional $1,750,000 to the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation this situation is expected to ease up again. 
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BOOKS 


Preparation for Understanding 


CANADA AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, by George M. Wrong. 
Macmillan. 497 pp. Price $5 postpaid of The Survey. 


HE 5000 social workers who plan to visit Montreal in 

June at their National Conference would do well to pre- 
pare for the experience by reading this entertaining and in- 
forming book. Otherwise, impressed by a country with customs, 
traditions and loyalties quite unlike their own, they may re- 
turn with a sense of provincial superiority and a realization 
that Canada is different, but with no distinct conception of the 
causes lying at the root of this difference. 

Canada is. different. The line separating the two countries 
is more than geographic. Behind the fact lies a long and won- 
derful history of conflict, adventure and sacrifice, of traditions 
that are the very fiber of any civilization, of wilderness con- 
quest and of achievements no less courageous and honorable 
on one side of the international boundary than on the other. 
To understand that past is impossible without some knowl- 
edge of the life and achievements of Lord Shelbourne and 
Guy Carlton as well as of Franklin and Washington. Also 
it is necessary to understand the divided counsels that deterred 
Britain from throwing its full force into holding North Amer- 
ica. For example, the reenactment of the Stamp Act in 1769— 
after the famous Tea Party and the repeal—was by a majority 
of a single vote. Many shared with Fox the view that “All 
champions of liberty have been rebels.” The principle of self- 
government was strong on both sides of the boundary, a prin- 
ciple which, by the exigencies of war, and the loyalties of race 
and religion led the one country as logically to remain in the 
Empire as the other to separate. But it would be unfair to the 
reader to attempt to discuss the thrilling story that Professor 
Wrong has written. He will discover that the current factors 
uniting us to Canada are greater than those of the past which 
divide. Our destinies are interwoven and together the two 
countries may go far in achieving the peace of the world. 
Children’s Aid Society, New York OweEN R. Lovejoy 


Monumental Tabulation 


FINANCIAL TRENDS IN ORGANIZED SOCIAL WORK IN NEW 
YORK CITY, by Kate Huntley. Columbia University Press. 330 pp. 
Price $3.75 postpaid of The Survey. 


A REVIEWER is at once impressed with the wide scope of 
the undertaking represented by this volume. It is an out- 
standing piece of work on a scale never before attempted so 
far as I am aware. It will, it is hoped, be followed by similar 
studies in other communities. 

To make a careful analysis of 1054 agencies having separate 
boards of directors (branches included but not counted) which 
were in operation between 1910 and 1929, inclusive, necessarily 
involves an enormous effort. To do this in considerable detail 
by functional groups and to do the same for public agencies 
and to compare the findings for each year of the whole twenty- 
year period, is an undertaking that few would have dared to 
attempt. The point is that it has been done and apparently very 
well done. The classifications are practical; the tables and 
charts, of which there is one on virtually every other page, 
make comparisons relatively easy; the interpretations are pre- 
sented lucidly. 

The youthfulness of ‘social work is indicated by the fact 
that only two fifths of the agencies active in 1929 were organ- 
ized before 1900 and that only 17 percent (127) of those 
operating in 1929 had existed for fifty years. 

The wealth of analysis of both public and private expendi- 
tures is staggering. For example, the study found a total ex- 
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‘as by example, how these same mechanisms can be brought 
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penditure in 1929 for both public and private agencies com- 
bined of $73,750,000, of which 38.6 percent came from public 
resources and 62.4 percent from private contributions. Als 
that of the $53,660,000 spent by private agencies in 1929, 15.5 
percent came from public funds, 30.5 percent from private 
resources, 12 percent from dividends, interest and rent and the 
balance of 42 percent mainly from contributions. The value 
of the property owned by all private agencies in 1929 is given 
as $291 million. 

- Item by item, fact by fact, this monumental tabulation re- 
veals a great city’s social program. 

There is an interesting chapter on Federated Financing in 
New York City, most of which relates to Jewish agencies. 
Modifying circumstances surrounding this particular piece of 
joint financing necessitate that care be exercised in applying 
the conclusions to community financing as practiced in most 
community-chest cities. The study will have added significance 
when its companion volume, The Financing of Social Work, 
has been finished. C. M. Bookman 


Executive Director Community Chest, Cincinnati 


The Forgotten Child 


EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN SOCIAL ORDER, 
by Horace Mann Bond. Prentice-Hall. 501 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of 
The Survey. 


Ts is a rare thing to find a scholarly treatise that challenges 
to action. Even more rare is a scientific production that is 
at once accurate, dramatic, and emotionally appealing. Such a 
work is Horace Bond’s Education of the Negro in the Ameri- 
can Social Order. Since the publication of Carter Woodson’s, 
Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, there has been need for 
a book which would portray the history of the education of 
Negroes up to the present. Bond’s book does this in admirable 
fashion. 

Divided into three parts, the book treats of the history, the 
economics and finance, and the current problems in the educa- 
tion of Negroes in the United States. It traces with unerring 
accuracy the growth of the various factors influencing the — 
development of schools for Negroes—social and economic 
classes, state systems of education; land taxes, the rise of poor | 
whites, private philanthropy, migration; and industrialization. 

Here is perhaps the clearest elucidation that has appeared of 
the whole question of financing schools in the South and equal- 
ization of educational opportunities for Negroes. One of the 
most dramatic sections in the whole book is in the chapter on 
Financing Separate Systems. 

The author gives an unbiased estimate of Booker T. Wash- 
ington. His treatment of the Negro teacher as the most im- 
portant factor in the improvement of the status of Negroes in 
America is excellent and timely. 

Unlike many studies on Negro life that merely present a 
body of factual data, this book presents, in addition to well- 
documental facts, a program of action and a plea for educa- 
tional planning. AMBROSE CALIVER 
Senior Specialist in Education of Negroes ‘ 
US Office of Education 


Down to Essentials 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND EDUCATION, by Mandel Sherman. Long- 
mans, 295 pp. Price $2.25 postpaid of The Survey. 


R. SHERMAN has been successful in defining in a 

clear, concise manner just what psychiatry has to con- 
tribute to the subject of education in its broadest sense. In- 
stead of dealing sketchily with specific problems in the field 
of education he has selected those essential and fundamental 
mechanisms that are utilized in the everyday life of normal in- 
dividuals and has demonstrated with vision and clarity as wel 


unconsciously into use in order that we may evade or escape 
from some unpleasant or intolerable life situation. Although 


: 
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he problems are numerous and ever-changing, the means and 
methods by which we meet them are rather limited, fairly 
sonstant, and capable of being grasped by the average educator. 

The book is a real contribution to the field of education and 
s unhesitatingly recommended to both teacher and student. 
it is the type of book which might well be a standard text in 
1ormal schools since every teacher should embark upon his 
yrofession with a clear idea of the contribution which mental 
iygiene has to make to his understanding of the individuals 
inder his charge. Dovucias A. THom, M.D. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Lowell Lectures 


HUMAN PERSONALITY AND THE ENVIRONMENT, by Charles 
Macfie Campbell, M.D. Macmillan. 252 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The 
Survey. 
LD R. CAMPBELL, in his usual delightful way, has given 
us an exceedingly stimulating little volume comprising 
iis Lowell Institute lectures, which, the preface says, were 
lelivered before a lay audience. The reviewer can only regis- 
er his respect for Boston laymen. Dr. Campbell certainly did 
ot talk down to his audience. 

The work is an examination of the various factors in the 
nvironment which have their effect upon the personality pat- 
ern of the individual. Of course these factors are infinite in 
zumber and only a sampling of them is possible. Dr. Campbell 
as dealt with the physico-chemical elements, the component 
tructures of the organism and its development, the integra- 
ion of its dynamic systems, and the performance of its various 
asks in relation to these factors. If one wanted to be critical 
le might say that here are presented a great wealth of de- 
ails, which, unless they are tied together by an integrating 
‘oncept, are perhaps rather confusing than helpful. 

Dr. Campbell’s characteristic phrasings are exceedingly help- 
ul to the understanding of his general concepts, such as for 
nstance that we “can no longer look upon the patient as the 
asual container of an interesting chemical situation, nor the 
hance battlefield of an obscure bacteriological combat,’ and 
‘The physicist has carefully studied the melting point of vari- 
us elements, but the moralist has paid little attention to the 
nelting point of the various virtues.” Witi1AmM A. Wuire, M.D. 
§t. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


A Record of Experience 


TEN YEARS OF ADULT EDUCATION, by Morse Adams Cartwright. 

Macmillan. 202 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 

R. CARTWRIGHT has brought resources of high en- 

ergy and scrupulous fairness to the job of explaining to 
he American public what adult education is. For so broad a 
oncept even 202 pages of compact definition is inadequate. 

There is probably no other individual in the country with 
he number and variety of contacts with adult-educational 
indertakings which made this book possible. It is written by a 
nan who for ten years has been called upon, almost daily, to 
veigh program against program, field against field, experiment 
iwainst experiment. Behind each of the scores of projects, 
lecessarily dismissed in this book with brief paragraphs, lies 
1 long history of hard study by the author. Thus the book is 
10 mere survey or catalogue but a picture of an actual and 
in extraordinarily variegated experience. 

Only by rare flashes here and there does the author take 
ides with respect to specific phases of adult education. 
Ye does take sides when he discusses certain basic concepts, 
kowever. Propaganda and “indoctrination” are held to be 
oreign to the adult education here defined. Mr. Cartwright 
1as been consistently and courageously of that viewpoint dur- 
ng his ten years of service as director of the American Asso- 
iation for Adult Education. Here, doubtless, centers the major 
rgument between persons concerned with adult education. 


| 
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BOOKS THAT LIVE ON 
FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER 


Birth Control Without Contraceptives 


THE RHYTHM 
OF STERILITY AND FERTILITY IN WOMEN 


Discussion of the Physiological, Practical and Ethical Aspects of 
the Discoveries of Drs. K. Ogino (Japan) and H. Knaus (Austria) 
Regarding the Periods When Conception is Impossible and 
When Possible. 


By LEO J. LATZ, M.D., LL.D. 


100th Thousand $1.00 per copy 


at bookstores or from 
LATZ FOUNDATION 
1242 Republic Building Chicago, Illinois 


Write your name and address on a postal card, mail 
it to us and we will send you our FREE PAMPHLET 


Basic— 


SociAL Diacnosis. By Mary E. Richmond . $2.00 


Wuart Is SoctaL Cas—E Work? By Mary 
E. Richmond. $1.00 


BROKEN Hogs. By Joanna C. Colcord $1.00 


THE SociAL CAsE History. By Ada E. 


Sheffield. $1.00 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street New York 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND SOCIAL WORK 
by Porter R. Lee and Marion E. Kenworthy, M.D. 


“T do not know of a book which speaks so frankly and 
sanely of the needs and failings and practical possibilities of 
psychiatrically intelligent social work. . . .’—Esther Loring 
Richards, M.D., in Progressive Education. 

“ |. .an illuminating analysis of the task of child guidance 
and the process of social treatment.”—Winifred W. Arring- 
ton, in Public Health Nurse. 


331 pages 
THE COMMONWEALTH FUND 
41 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York 


$1.50 


DO YOU KNOW 


that you can order any book on any branch of 
Social Work, including Unemployment Relief, 
Case Work, Interviewing, Work Relief, Psy- 
chiatry, etc., through— 


THE SURVEY BOOK SERVICE 
112 East 19th Street New York 


Book lists available on request. 
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The issue is difficult to state precisely. Mr. Cartwright assigns 
a certain limited value to propaganda, given adequate counter- 
agents, and states that “we shall doubtless never succeed in 
unmixing education and propaganda.” Mary K. Simkhovitch 
said recently in a radio address: “Leadership that is worth 
anything embodies not only the presentation of facts, but the 
expression of a decided opinion as to the significance of these 
facts. There is no such thing as leadership without a social 
attitude. . . . It is certainly idle to believe that education can 
ever be wholly divorced from propaganda. . . . Social ideals 
cannot be set aside as not germane to a real discussion of any 
social policy.” 

The issue between Mr. Cartwright and Mrs. Simkhovitch 
is not then connected with the inevitability of propaganda in 
the adult-educational undertaking. They agree on that. The 
issue is in the fact that, while Mr. Cartwright holds propa- 
ganda to be essentially foreign to education, Mrs. Simkhovitch 
believes it to be a vital and essential part. The liveliness of 
this issue will grow as adult education comes more and more 
closely to grips with the social problems of a nation in political 
and economic trouble. One suspects that both attitudes are 
eminently valuable in keeping alive, on the one hand, the zeal 
for fact finding and the spirit of fairness, and on the other 
hand, in generating a dynamic idealism which will be equal to 
tremendous tasks of social reconstruction and regeneration. 

The assumptions that education without propaganda is lack- 
ing in dynamics and that propagandistic education tends to de- 
stroy zeal for facts and fairness, will be challenged by many. 
They are at least suggestive, however, as one seeks to appraise 
the many and various programs of education and propaganda 
both here and abroad. In a civilization that is rapidly becoming 
a race between adult education and catastrophe, the issue is 
one of acute significance. JoHn W. HERRING 
New York City 


Society’s Simpletons 


MENTAL DEFECT, by Lionel S. Penrose, M.D. Farrar and Rinehart. 

205 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

HIS short book by a research medical officer of one of 

the larger English institutions for mental defectives pre- 
sents the complete problem of mental defect. A review of scien- 
tific methods of investigation comes forth as a survey of pos- 
sible research material to elucidate etiology and perfect classi- 
fication. In family history Dr. Penrose stresses the importance 
of the thorough study of the sibship and the parents. In the 
use of statistics he sees great chance for errors, and emphasizes 
how the non-expert can draw false conclusions. 

Environmental influences are not too well known. In birth 
injuries the difficulties in the way of correct conclusions are 
many: probably every child is intra-cranially injured to some 
degree and only an expert examination immediately after birth 
can give data accurate enough for statistics. And if injury can 
be shown, is that injury in the nervous system the cause of 
the feeblemindedness? Rank’s ideas are briefly mentioned. In 
discussing treatment and prevention, the author points out the 
practical difficulties in sterilization, which everyone wants ap- 
plied to some other group than his own. 

It is one of the most tragic features of a visit to an institu- 
tion for defectives to find that “mentally deranged” children 
often having normal I. Q.’s are mixed with the defectives. 
Most of these cases are of what is sometimes unfortunately 
called “emotional defect,”—children who are so incapable of 
handling their emotions that they become unmanageable in 
ordinary society. This is a group that surely should be segre- 
gated and subjected to continued intensive study and treat- 
ment. Although not strictly mental defectives, they are present 
in every such institution. Some discussion concerning them 
would have given an added interest to a book that should be 
read by all who are interested in the scientific approach to the 
problem of mental defect, medical men and sociologists alike. 
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It is interesting to try to follow out the suggestion that the 
development of mental defectives can be regarded as a slow- 
motion picture of the normal development. 

Dr. Penrose concludes with the idea that society, when it is 
ideally conducted, will have arrangements so that its simpletons 
can find a useful purpose in their existence. 

Eart D. Bonn, M.D. 
The Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital 


The Social Maze 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND DISORGANIZATION, by Stuart A, 
Queen, Walter B. Bodenhafer and Ernest B. Harper. Crowell. 653 pp, 
Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. ’ 


ag one who for fifteen years was constantly insisting ir 
graduate courses at Columbia, that social economic 
meant not only applied sociology, but also applied biology, ap 
plied psychology, applied economics, applied political science 
and applied whatever-other-field-of-knowledge-had-anything-ap 
plicable, it is exceedingly gratifying to find that Stuart 
Queen and his collaborators have published a 650 page text 
book on the basic assumption that the study of social problem 
demands the specialization and collaboration of workers in 
variety of fields—sociologists, biologists, psychologists, econ 
omists, political scientists, and others. j 

There is of course a difference. Whereas the social econ 
omists at Columbia in the pre-war years felt themselves t 
have a sort of roving commission to gather whatever was use 
ful from these underlying disciplines, the authors of the pres 
ent volume are rather making a specific contributjon to the solv 
tion of social problems from the special fiel “sociology. Th 
challenge the right of the sociologists to ‘regard themselv 
as charged with the duty of integrating te work of othe 
social scientists. Integration cannot, it seemns, be left to an 
single group, but requires team work on pur all. 


The major emphasis in this book is on grup disorganiz 
tion, institutional decline, and the social mala(djustment of i 
dividuals; but these destructive processes are {treated in wel 
planned juxtaposition with the constructive processes of 0 
ganization, growth and adjustment. It features, ag is point 
out by the editor of the Social Science series in\ which t 
volume appears, the case approach to social problems, sets t 
problems of social pathology in their proper background, a 
lends perspective to the consideration of social instit\stions. 
is an unconventional and should prove to be a useful met 
of presenting its wealth of material. Epwarp T. Devr; 
New York City 


For Sex Teaching 


SEX HYGIENE, What to Teach and How to Teach It, by Alfred W. 
M.D. Charles C. Thomas. 129 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The S 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SEX EDUCATION, by Winifred 
eiced, Ph.D. Farrar &. Rinehart. 299 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid 
urvey. 


R. Worcester’s contribution to sex hygiene co 
a select compilation of addresses delivered to , 
very different, audiences between 1899 and 1933. 
pioneered in sex education and must be congratulated 
in 1899 he had been teaching sex hygiene to student n 
“many years”. The long period covered enables the 
detect a change in popular sentiment, not through a 
in the author’s viewpoint but because of his ver, 
handling his audience. 
Dr. Worcester is always charitable and libera 
accepted moral code, but this he does not challenge. 
to Harvard freshmen in 1933 he says, “If... the 
the unborn child are not lovers, or if . . . they reall 
other . . . even in such cases the interests of the 
be disregarded. Its birth can be made legitimate 
parents never again live together.” 
With Dr. Richmond’s textbook on sex education 
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wise. As a background to the discussion of personal and social 
problems that arise from the operation of the sex instinct she 
gives chapters on the biology of reproduction, on sex in primi- 
tive society, and on the history of sex mores. A generation that 
is making its own morals will find here the right sort of build- 
ing materials. 

The book contains some statements which may need revision 
in a subsequent edition, particularly the careless description of 


copulation on page 44. The very modern bibliography given 
at the end of each chapter directs the reader to several excel- 


lent books. 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


J. Rosstyn Earp 


“Saying ‘Yes!’ to Middle Age” 


A WOMAN’S BEST YEARS, by W. Beran Wolfe, M.D. Long and Smith, 
268 pp. Price $2.25 postpaid of The Survey. 


WOMEN OVER FORTY, by Sara Trent. Foreword by Dr. Charles Francis 
Potter. Macaulay, 189 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 

“CAYING ‘Yes!’ to Middle Age” is the title of one of the 

sections of Dr. Wolfe’s book and the text to which both 
of these interesting, practical and commonsense volumes are 
written. It is not a resigned or belligerent or servile “yes” 
which they advocate, but one said whole-heartedly and confi- 
dently. They do not infer that life begins at any specified age, 
but rather that it does keep going, with credits as well as debits 
to those who face change with courage and frankness. While 
both books deal specifically with women, they proceed on the 
basis that women are people, and the bold male who ventured 
a reading would find the fundamental thesis equally applicable 
to himself. Miss Trent writes in terms of women she has known 
and of her own experience; Dr. Wolfe is a psychiatrist, director 


of the Community Church Mental Hygiene Clinic in New York — 


City. Mary Ross 


Biography of a Social Worker 
SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE, by his daughter, Laura E. Richards. Apple- 
ton-Century. 282 pp. Price, $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
HE lives of Samuel Gridley Howe and of his daughter, 
who writes this colorful biography in her eighty-fourth 
year, span the long American decades between 1801 and 1935. 
The story begins with a Boston-Brown-Harvard boyhood and 
the adventures of a young medical-school graduate in the 
Greek War of Independence. “At the sale of Byron’s effects 
... my father chose the helmet, a beautiful affair of steel 
inlaid with gold, with a floating plume of blue.” 

From his return to Boston in 1832 until his death, some 
forty years later, the story of Dr. Howe’s life is the story of 
the beginnings of social work in this country, of the great 
American liberals and their crusades. His own major con- 
tribution was to the education of the handicapped—the blind, 
the deaf, the feebleminded. But the reorganization of the 
public schools, abolition of chattel slavery, care for the in- 
sane, penal reform, sanitation and public health were other 
efforts into which Dr. Howe poured his energy and his great 
gifts of leadership. There are fronts along which social work 
‘is only now catching up with his vision and humanity. Thus, 
in 1857 he wrote: ; 
The more I reflect upon the subject, the more I see objections 
n principle and practice to asylams. What right have we to pack 
ie poor, the old, the blind into asylams? They are of us, our 
thers, our sisters—they belong in families; they are deprived 
f the dearest relations of life in being put away in masses in 
vlams. Asylams generally are the offspring of a low order of 
f g; their chief recommendation is that they do cheaply what 

ought to think only of doing well. 

‘The volume of his work, the range of his activity are almost 
ble to a generation paced to an eight-hour day and a 
y week. An acquaintance remarked on Dr. Howe’s vast 
ondence, and was told that the hours before breakfast 
sed for letter-writing. “Breakfast,” comments Mrs. 
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Richards, “was at seven-thirty.” And she tells with relish how 
a friend remonstrated with her father for his non-attendance 
at church. “‘I pray!’ he replied. ‘I pray with my hands and 
feet!” _BEULAH AMIDON 


As a Child Grows 


THE CHILD, His Origin, Development and Care, by Florence Brown 
pike Sa A.M., M.D. McGraw-Hill. 707 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The 
urvey. 


HEALTHY BABIES ARE HAPPY BABIES, A Complete Handbook for 
Modern Mothers, by Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M.D. Little, Brown. 
319 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

R. SHERBON offers a study of the child as a reacting 

organism integrated with its cosmic organization. The 
basic approach is a search after the unity of biochemistry with 
all the collateral sciences, unified by the author’s philosophy 
of life, in. which child behavior is viewed as total integrated re- 
action in continuity. 

The subject matter covers the first five years of life and is 
arranged to serve as a college text. It aims to give insight 
into the nature of the child and his origin, his prenatal de- 
velopment, natal and neonatal growth, together with the evi- 
dence of his maturing forces as revealed in behavior, native 
and acquired. It is noteworthy that the author completely 
rejects Freudianism and behaviorism, in favor of the con- 
figuration concept of maturation. The tendency towards organ- 
ization is accepted as the definite basis of conscious and un- 
conscious life. In carrying out her program the author has 
been most successful in establishing for parents and students 
the vocabulary and basic scientific insight requisite to present 
the child in all its organismic struggles in and with the mod- 
ern world. 

In sharp contrast with the scientific expositions of Dr. 
Sherbon, is Dr. Kenyon’s simply written presentation of the 
problems of children’s growth and individuality during the first 
three years of life. The slogan title is unfortunate because 
untrue. The material, however, representing the developmental 
progress during short unities of time is accurate and thoroughly 
dependable. The text is messy and unpleasantly marred by too 
numerous quotations. Ira S. Wirz, M.D. 
New York City 


COMMUNITY HYGIENE, by Dean Franklin Smiley, M.D., and Adrian 
Gordon Gould, M.D. Macmillan, 369 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 


RESEARCH, politics, dnd community experience through such 
events as Chicago’s epidemic of amoebic dysentery have 
brought many new facts and viewpoints to the field of com- 
munity hygiene which are incorporated in this revised fifth 
edition of a college text widely used since its original publica- 


tion in 1929, 


LIMBS FOR THE LIMBLESS, by John Culbert Faries. Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled, 400 First Avenue, New York City. 104 pp. Price 
$2 postpaid of The Survey. 


ForMe_r director of the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled 
and instructor in orthopedic surgery in the Post-graduate Med- 
ical School, Columbia University, Mr. Faries here discusses 
the purposes, manufacture and uses of artificial limbs for the 
enlightenment of both layman and surgeon. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, by Tru- 
man L. Kelley and A. C. Krey. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 635 pp. Price 
$3 postpaid of The Survey. 


A HIGHLY technical report on a study of objective tests and 
measurements in the field of social studies, this volume is the 
fourth in a series constituting the report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies in the Schools under a group of distin- 
guished educators as the Commission on Direction. Earlier 
volumes presented a view of the problem, its historical develop- 
ment, and the concern of the public. The present work repre- 
sents the collaboration of many scholars and administrators 
of school and college education. Voluminous appendices and 
bibliography add to its value for the special student. 
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also turned out, was addressed by Paul Kel- | 
logg and John Dula, member of the social 

work chapter of the League Against War and 

Fascism. Resolutions drawn up by the strike © 
committee of the National Student Federa- 
tion, which sponsored the nationwide demon- 
stration, were adopted and a part of the group — 
joined the noon mass meeting at Madison 


of People 
and Things 


Horse-Sense 


WE haven’t the least idea whether it is true 
or not but among all the stories going around 
about the reorganization of the New York 
Emergency Relief Bureau under Oswald W. 
Knauth, there is one at least that adds to 
the gaiety of life. In Mr. Knauth’s first 
press interview after his appointment he 
bore down on his intention to run the bu- 
reau with “horse-sense,’ which of course 
made the headlines. In his mail next morn- 
ing was an application for a job from a man 
who urged himself as just the person the 
ERB needed since he had been around horses 
all his life, had owned a hundred of them 
more or less, and had spent the war in the 
cavalry, looking after the horses. 


A Kentucky health department staff mem- 
ber since 1926, Dr. Wilson Carter Williams 
recently became state health officer, follow- 
ing the resignation of Dr. Eugene L. Bishop 
to become full-time health officer of the 
TVA. Dr. Bishop is now president of the 
American Public Health Association. 


A cASE-worKER in the Kansas ERC, Ray 
Miller of Harper County, lately of Kansas 
University, upon resigning his job to accept 
a Rhodes scholarship, asked that his county 
poor commissioner keep him in mind for a 
job when he returns with his Oxford de- 
gree. His reason, strangely as it may fall 
on the ears of harassed relief workers, is 
that he finds public welfare work that inter- 
esting. 


Wiru the resignation this spring of Dr. R. 
R. Moton, who succeeded Booker T. Wash- 
ington as president of Tuskegee Institute, 
the office will be filled by Frederick Douglass 
Patterson, thirty-four-year-old Doctor of 
Philosophy who has been for the last seven 
years head of Tuskegee’s agricultural depart- 
ment. 


Tue oldest settlers in the Russell Sage 
Foundation book department can scarce re- 
call a time when there was such a run on 
reading. So heavy has been the demand for 
Colcord’s Broken Homes and Sheffield’s So- 
cial Case History that the department has 
had to rush photographic reproductions of 
the books, to meet the demand. The last 
Social Work Year Book is entirely out of 
print, but it will be superseded by the 1935 
edition, says publications manager Andrews 
(adv.) almost any day now. 


Tue accolade of a testimonial dinner was 
recently bestowed on Warden Lewis E. 
Lawes by the Boys’ Athletic League in rec- 
ognition of thirty years of distinguished pub- 
lic service in the New York state prison 
system. 


Tue newest changes in the lively New 
Mexican scene, are the appointment of Irene 
Farnham Conrad as director of the State 
Bureau of Child Welfare, succeeding Mar- 
garet Reeves, and of Dudley Frank as act- 
ing relief administrator for the state, suc- 
ceeding Col. E. O. Braught. Miss Conrad 


director of the Syracuse Community Chest. 
Mr. Frank was FERA special agent during 
the reorganization of the New Mexico ERA. 


ConFirMep officially in the job in which she 
has been “acting” since the resignation of 
Janet Geister in 1933, Alma H. Scott, R.N., 
now becomes director at Headquarters of 
the American Nurses’ Association, with Ella 
Best also transmuted from “acting” to “of- 
ficial” as associate director. 


AFTER nineteen years with the Travelers’ 
Aid, sixteen of them as executive of the 
Atlantic City society, Anna M. Corcoran 
plans to retire this spring. Mary M. Downs, 
who has been with the society nearly as 
long, will succeed to the executive position. 


Wuewn the editor of the most attractive 
health-department bulletin we know marries 
the health officer whose admirable work she 
reports it sounds like a marriage of true 
minds. The editor is Mildred Dillistin, who 
has shown that one can be gay, instructive 
and economical in the mimeographed -reports 
of the Middletown, N. Y., Health Depart- 
ment, of which Dr. H. J. Shelley has been 
health officer since 1924. They were married 
recently in New York City. 


“An American woman who has made an 
outstanding contribution to the culture of 
the world” was the citation recently given 
Josephine Roche together with the Na- 
tional Achievement Medal of Chi Omega, 
national women’s fraternity. Tribute was 
paid by speakers to her social, industrial 
and business prowess. 


Who Can Tell 


NE who chooses anonymity in re- 

porting his experience at the Mid- 
west Conference in Chicago of the Child 
Welfare League of America, eavesdropped 
an encounter between an eager, would-be 
attender of one of those elusive round- 
tables, held for: some unhappy reason in 
miscellaneous hotel guestrooms, and a star- 
tled non-combattant who presumed also to 
be in residence, 

“Please show me where I can find The 
Unmarried Father,’ blurted the child-wel- 
farer with the obliviousness to the rest of 
the world characteristic of social workers at 
conferences. 

“T’m sure I don’t know, madam—the hotel 
may be full of them,” was all the help she 
got. 


A visir to Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Austria to study exhibit building is being 
made by Dr. H. E. Kleinschmidt, of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, through 
the financial sponsorship of the Oberlaender 
Trust of Philadelphia. 


Joryinc with students in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country, students at 
the New York School of Social Work “struck” 
for peace by leaving their eleven o’clock 
classes on Friday, April 12. A meeting which 
filled Russell Sage Hall, to which the faculty 


Square. The strike at the school was planned 


by the Social Action Committee of the Stu-— 


dent Organization. 


Conferences and Courses 


HE National Conference of Jews and 

Christians will conduct an Institute of 
Human Relations at Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., Aug. 22-30. Information 
from the Conference, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

The next biennial convention of YWCA 
will gather in Colorado Springs, according 
to Mabel Everett, national secretary for 
conferences, who guesses that approximately 
1500 convention-bound women and _ girls 
will visit that beauty spot in the spring of 
1936. 

The New England Health Education As- 
sociation, which will meet May 31-June 1 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, designates its tenth as a Jubilee 
Meeting. 

Public-health workers of eight related or- 
ganizations will gather in Milwaukee, Octo- 
ber 7-10, with the 64th annual session of the 
American Public Health Association. 

The summer session at the Chicago School 
of Social Service Administration will draw 
Neva R. Deardorff and Emma Lundberg 
from New York to the mid-west metropolis, 
Miss Lundberg for the school quarter, June 
19-August 30, and Miss Deardorff. for the 
second summer term beginning July 25. 

Under the direction of I. Malinde Havey, 
special training institutes for nurse instructors 
for American Red Cross courses in Home 
Hygiene and Care of the Sick will be given 
this summer at California (Los Angeles) and 
Syracuse Universities, Penn and Colorado 
State Colleges, and Peabody Teachers’ College 
(Nashville. ) 

Business Education and Money Manage- 
ment, with emphasis on the money prob- 
lems of the individual, will be the general 
topic of the third conference on business 
education to be held at the University of 
Chicago June 27-28 under the auspices of the 
School of Business. For details address the 
secretary of the school, E. A. Sutherland. 

Teachers and supervisors of sight-seeing 
classes are offered training at summer ses- 
sions at Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, by Olive S. Peck, Cleveland Board of 
Education; at State Teachers College, Buf- 
falo, by Matie M. Carter, New York State 
Department of Education; and at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, by Winifred 
Hathaway, National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness. Details from the re- 
spective college registrars. 

The third quadrennial Institute on Human 
Relations, at the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, held thirty public sessions 
in the course of its recent six-day meeting and 
had, says Harry F. Comer, executive secre- 
tary, a total attendance well over twenty-five 
thousand. 


Tue expert advices of Lewis L. Lorwin, 
chairman of the National Economic and 


Social Planning Association, have been trans- 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 21 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number, Minimum charge, 
first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL.: 
ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


WORKERS WANTED 


i. eee ii 

JEWISH PRIVATE SCHOOL for problem chil- 
dren seeks an educational-recreational direc- 
tor; a psychiatric social worker; cottage 
parents. Resident positions near New York 
City. 7288 SuRVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Ne ee 

YOUNG MAN, A.B., M.A., desires institutional, 
court, or general social case work beginning 
June 10th or later. 7291 SuRvEy. 


ee ee ee 

EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER — Young 
man, college graduate, social work training, 
five years Jewish Centre experience, camp- 
ing director, supervisor of activities in home 
for boys, desires connection beginning Sep- 
tember in Jewish Centre, Settlement, 
Orphanage or other social agency. 7289 
SuRVEY. 


ee 

SUPERVISOR OF BOYS, five years’ experience 
Jewish Orphan Home, desires position where 
conscientious work will be appreciated. 
Highest recommendations. 7290 SuRVEY. 


eran ee 
COUPLE now employed as Superintendent and 
Matron in Orthodox Jewish Institution seek 
similar positions in Home for Aged or 
Orphanage. Available July 1. 7292 Survey. 


ee ee nee 

ORDAINED Protestant Minister for past ten 
years executive director of large Welfare 
Agency, wishes change. 7281 Survey. 


RN IE el Al i oO 

SINGLE MAN, fifteen years’ experience with 
dependent and problem boys. Have had ex- 
tensive training and experience with Scout- 
work, Camping. In present position five 
years. Desire change, good reason. 7286 
SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE—College trained man, eleven years’ 
experience in Jewish social service, special- 
izing in child care institution administration, 
desires change. Settlement, Community 


Center, Orphanage or other welfare organ- 
7280 SuRVEY. 


ization. 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 
send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


112 EAST 19th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


LITERARY SERVICE 
RESEARCH: Wé assist in preparing 


special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 
AUTHOR’S RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S GUIDE 


ENGRAVING 


THE HUGHES ENGRAVING CO., INC. 
Photo Engraving Specialists, 140 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Plates that print. Ask the Survey 
about us. Platemakers for Survey Midmonthly 
and Survey Graphic. 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
SEEMAN BROBS., INc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


FOR SALE 
DAMAGED BOOKS 


40% OFF REGULAR 
PRICE 


For Complete List of Books 
write 


THE SURVEY 


Book Department 
112 East 19th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


Way. ool Oe. 


(Agency) 


130 East 22nd Street New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 


11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 

A professional employment bureau specializing 

in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 

publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


SOCIAL WORKERS! If you want to keep abreast 
of developments in the field of low cost housing 
read the Housing News Letter. Besides current 
news of public and private housing, it contains 
a bibliography of new books, pamphlets and 
magazine articles. Annual subscription $1. 


Housing Section, Welfare Council, 
122 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


TAXATION. A formula for sound taxation, 
promoting progress. $1.00 prepaid. Samuel F. 
Parker, 3401 8th Street, Riverside, Calif. 


SUMMER COTTAGE 


6-ROOM COTTAGE (4 bedrooms) on shore of 
Lake Memphremagog, Quebec, to rent for 
season. 514 miles town and station. Well water. 
Row boat. Ice for season included in rent. 
Phone CHelsea 3-8237. 


ferred from Washington to Geneva, where 
he will be economic adviser to the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. His departure was the 
occasion of a dinner given in his honor by 
distinguished Washingtonians. 


Tue new director of social welfare of the 
New York Association for the Blind, suc- 
cessor to the late Herman Immeln, is Ed- 
ward M. Dowling, who hails from Ohio 
where he directed the Bellevue YMCA, and 
who has recently been connected with Har- 
lem House of the New York Children’s Aid 
Society. 


Tue recent appointment of Herbert W. 
Carter, superintendent of Denver’s “Num- 
ber Nine Pearl Street” home for boys, to 
the board of control of the Colorado State 
Industrial School for Boys brings to that 
board its first professionally trained social 
worker. 


Tue reports and published records of the 
Child Welfare Committee of the League of 
Nations, Social Section, are available from 
the World Peace Foundation, 8 West 40 
Street, New York ($5 per year.) 


Tue new president of the Westchester 
Tuberculosis and Public Health Association 
is James A. Tobey, Dr.P.H., who succeeds 
Courtenay Dinwiddie, of Irvington. Dr. 


Tobey is director of health service of the 
Borden Company, New York, and a former 
associate editor of the American Journal 


of Public Health. 


Formerty juvenile court judge in Asheville, 
N. C., and for two years with the US Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Carl B. Hyatt has been ap- 
pointed special assistant to the US Attorney 
General, assigned to duty in the probation 
division of the Bureau of Prisons. 


Tue International Labor Office at Geneva 
has claimed John G. Winant, ex-governor 
of New Hampshire, for the post of assistant 
director, replacing Friedrich Sitzler. It is 
understood that Mr. Winant has accepted 
the post for a three-year term. 


Deaths 


Arrer serving the Denver Visiting Nurse 
Association as superintendent since 1921, 
Kathryn Kersh Schulken, R.N., died recently. 


Boys’ work in America lost a beloved pi- 
oneer with the recent death of C. J. Atkin- 
son after fifty years of service in the United 
States and Canada. Mr. Atkinson built many 
years of his life into the executive secretary- 
ship of the Boys Clubs of America. 


Tue Rev. James Mullenbach, nationally known 
labor arbitrator, churchman and educator, 


died in Chicago in early April at the age 
of 65. Lecturer on industrial relations on 
the faculty of the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, Mr. Mullenbach was for some years 
impartial chairman of the joint trade board 
of Hart, Schaffner and Marx. Under the 
present administration, he was widely known 
as the President’s leading arbitrator of labor 
disputes, and had served on the oil, steel 
and textile labor boards. 


One of the leading Negro educators of the 
country and the only member of his race 
holding an honorary degree from the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Virginia, James Solomon 
Russell died last month on the campus of 
the St. Paul Normal and Industrial School, 
which he founded at Lawrenceville, Va., in 
1888. He was 77 years of age. 


Mary Gitsson ScHonserG crowded into her 
all too brief span of years an unusual and 
distinguished record in social and civic serv- 
ice. Her recent death was a_ severe loss, 
not only to the National Council of Jewish 
Women, which she served as executive secre- 
tary, but to a wide variety of causes and 
organizations, including the Socialist party 
of New York state, the Women’s City Club 
and Welfare Council of New York City, 
and many other agencies which engaged 
her active interest. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Child Welfare 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
C. C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 22nd Street, 
New York City. A league of children’s agen- 
cies and institutions to secure improved 
standards and methods in their various fields 
of work. It also co-operates with other chil- 
dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fra- 
ternal orders and other civic groups to work 
out worth-while results in phase of child 
welfare in which they are interested. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. De- 
partments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Social 
Work Year Book, Surveys and Exhibits. The 
Publications of the Russell Sage Foundation 
offer to the public in practical and inexpensive 
form some of the most important results of 
its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Katharine Lenroot, president, Washington, 

. C.; Howard R. Knight, secretary, 82 N. 
High Street, Columbus, Ohio. The Conference 

is an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perman- 

ent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-second 


annual convention of the conference will be held . 


in Montreal, Canada, June 9 to 15, 1935. Pro- 
ceedings are sent free of charge to all members 
upon) payment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


Graduate Service 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGIAL SOCIETY—159 
North State St., Chicago, Ill.—Interested in 
placement and service in behalf of graduates 
of the recognized colleges and universities. 
Publishes THESIS GUIDE, listing graduate 
theses. Copy 25c. 


Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general director; 
Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 50th 


Street, New York City. Pamphlets on mental- 


hygiene, child guidance, mental disease, mental 
defect, psychiatric social work and other re- 
lated topics. Catalogue of publications sent 
on request. ‘Mental Hygiene,’’ quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—50 W. 50th St., New 
York. Katharine Tucker, R. N., Gen. Dir. 
Advisory service, statistics, monthly maga- 
zine. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carris, Manag 
ing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway and 
Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Associate Direc. 
tors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, Secretary, 50 
West 50th Street, New York. Studies scientific 
advance in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, slides, films, lec- 
tures, charts and co-operation in sight-saving 
projects available on request. ‘“Sight-Saving 
Review,” quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


DIRECTORY RATES 


Graphic: 30c per (actual) line 
(12 insertions a year) 


Graphic and 
Midmonthly 


(24 insertions a year) 


28c per (actual) 
line 


Health 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director. Pamphleta of 
methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. 
Journal of the Outdoor Life, popular monthly 
magazine, $1.00 a year; American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organization 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF THE 
U. 8. A.—386 Fourth Avenue, New. York 
City. A non-sectarian, character-building or- 
ganization for girls, sponsored by the Epis- 
copal Church. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and placement 
in social work and public health nursing. 
Non-profit making. ponsored as national, 
authorized agency for these fields by American 
Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. 130 
East 22nd St., New York City. 


? 


Is your 
organization 
listed in 

the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social AgenciesP 
If not— 

why not? 


THAT’S NEWS! 
When The Survey announces that 22,000 copies of the first 
two Miss Bailey pamphlets have been sold—that is news. 
And when The Survey announces that a third pamphlet is 
in preparation, containing the eight articles by Gertrude 
Springer, published in The Midmonthly from August 1934 


through April 1935—that’s news too! 


Miss Bailey Says—Series III 


In these lively articles, the supervisor, experienced in un- 
employment relief, talks over with her workers actual cases 
which present problems common to this work everywhere. 
Miss Bailey enjoys a wide popularity. For her practical 
common-sense is combined with a sympathetic imagination 
and a refreshing and stimulating understanding of human 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Basic First Year Course 
“Master’s Degree in Social Work 


Fall Semester 


September 25, 1935—February 1, 1936 


Winter Semester 
February 3, 1936—June 10, 1936 
Address the Director 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


values. 
Quantity Rates 
; Renee SS ae a EEE 
1 to 9 copies......... 30¢ each PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION: This is to certify 
10 to 49 copies......... 25¢ that the average circulation per issue of Tur Survey, 112 East 19 Street, 
50 to 99 copies......... 20¢ * New York, N. Y., for the six months’ period July 1st to and includin 
100 or more copies....... 15¢ & December 31st, 1934, was as follows: Copies sold, 15,865; copies distribut 


’ Z free, 600; total, 16,465, 
The earlier pamphlets, Series I and II, are still available 


at the same rates. Please specify the exact quantity of each 
pamphlet desired, and figure the cost per copy on the basis 
of the entire number ordered at one time. 


Survey Associates, 112 E. 19 Street, New York. 


[Signed] HUGO VAN ARX, Bus. Mgr. 
For SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Subscribed to and sworn before me this 7th day of February, 1935. 
ne. MARTHA HOHMANN, 
Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York, 
New York County Clerk’s No. 66. 
Commission Expires April 17, 1936. 
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| Che University of Chiragn 
|| School of Sorial Service Administration 


Summer Quarter, 1935 


| First Term June 17-July 24 
Second Term July 25-Aug. 30 


1 Wcadenae Year 1935-36 


| Autumn Quarter begins October 2 
| Winter Quarter begins January 2 
Spring Quarter begins March 30 


Announcements on Request 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by GrAcE ABBOTT 


_ A Professional Quarterly for 
i - professional Social Workers. 


| THE NEw York SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WorK 


Summer Quarter—Term B 


July 29—August 30, 1935 


Recording Gordon Hamilton 
Medical Social Problems Antoinette Cannon 
Social Work With the Foreign Born. .Mary Hurlbutt 
Analysis of Social Case Method 


Community Planning for Social Work. ..George Warren 


Fern’ Lowry 


Problems’ of Unemployment Relief 
Administration 


Case Studies in Mental Hygiene 
Problems of Childhood 


; Community Planning for Child Care..Ethel Taylor 


Conflict and Interpretation in the 
BST MEL OCESS titesiot cles <b es o/s os E. C. Lindeman 


« 


Walter W. Pettit 


Lucille Austin 


_ Open to experienced social workers. For special summer 
catalogue write the Registrar 


122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


A TRO ME EB CEP EIEN SE AO ENTE 


A unique tour of Europe and the 


SOVIET UNION 


67 days 


‘379 


including all 
transportation 
and hotels, all 
meals and 
sleeping accom- 
modations ex- 
cept those on 
train from 
Kiev to Cher- 
bourg. 


Itinerary 
inciudes: 


FRANCE 


with a month and a half 
of travel and study at the 


MOSCOW UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


An opportunity for students, teachers and 
all those interested in social progress, to 
learn while they travel. Field work in- 
cludes travel through Ukraine and Crimea. 
The tour is expertly conducted . . . and the 
cost is as little as you might spend on a 
vacation at home. 


Sailing in the “Britannic” from 


New York June 29 


Returning in the “Berengaria’ to 


New York Sept. 3 
_ Write for Booklet SY-5 


THE WORLD YOUR UNIVERSITY 
(INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL TOURS) 


Hotel Brevoort 


Apply before June 1 to Elizabeth McCord, Director of 
Summer Session, 311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Summer Session July 1-19, 1935 


For supervisors and other social workers of exper- 
ience and training in public and private agencies. 


Economics of Social Work 
Public Welfare Administration 
Social Case Work 

Labor Relations and Social Work...Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Community Relationships in Social Work. Mary Clarke Burnett 
Federal Policies in Social Work 
The Application Process 

Case Work with School Children 
Supervision and Teaching 

Social Philosophy and Social Work...Kenneth L. M. Pray 
A Definition of Social Case Work 
The Psychology of Helping 


Students will live and classes will be held on the 
campus of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


11 Fifth Avenue New York 


Ewan Clague 
Mary Clarke Burnett 
Rosa Lee Wessel 


Ewan Clague 
Almena Dawley 
Marian Nicholson 


Virginia P. Robinson 


Karl de Schweinitz 
Jessie Taft 


Remember? 


Be completely informed . . . Keep 
abreast of developments in the broad 
field of social work. 


The Sixty-second Annual Meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work, June 
9-15 in Montreal, and Associated Group sessions 
which start June 7, provide the key to that 
information. 


Men and women from every part of the United 
States and Canada, from Europe and the Orient 
are coming to Montreal to discuss mutual prob- 
lems and exchange ideas. 


You can travel to the Montreal Meeting . . . to 
one of America’s truly scenic, continental 
cities . . . at reduced railroad rates if you are a 
National Conference member. 


Enroll in the National Conference ... $5 
annually will bring you a bound volume of 
selected Proceedings, one year’s subscription to 
the Conference Bulletin and membership in the 
greatest all-inclusive social work organization _ 
in America ($3 annually if you do not take the - 
Proceedings). 


To join the National Conference or obtain 
additional information, write or telegraph 
Howard R. Knight, general secretary of the 
National Conference of Social Work, 82 North 
High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


For hotel reservations write or telegraph 
George A. Grafftey, Montreal Tourists and 
Convention Bureau, New Birks Building, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Keep Up To Date With Changing Social Work! 


